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Of all recent editions of Shakspere the most pretentious is un- 
doubtedly The ‘New’ Cambridge Shakespeare, now being published 
by the Syndies of the Cambridge University Press. The editors 
are Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor John Dover Wilson. 
In their preface to the first volume, The Tempest, issued in 1921, 
the editors make certain large promises and even larger claims. 
They profess to give us Shakspere’s text more nearly as it actually 
was when the manuscript left his hands than any other editor has 
yet been able to do. The basis for this claim is said to be certain 
recent ‘‘discoveries,’’ especially the ‘‘discoveries’’ made by three 
English scholars: Professor Alfred W. Pollard, Mr. Perey Simpson, 
and the late Sir Edward M. Thompson. Professor Pollard is credit- 
ed with having originated ‘‘a new scientific method—critical 
Shakespearian bibliography’’; Mr. Simpson with the ‘‘discovery”’ 
of dramatic (as opposed to grammatical) punctuation in Shak- 
spere’s Quartos and in the Folio; and Sir Edward M. Thompson 
with the ‘‘most sensational discovery’’ that three pages of the 
manuscript play Sir Thomas Moore are in Shakspere’s own hand- 
writing. A fourth startling discovery (by one of the editors)— 
one which the editors are too modest to proclaim in language hyper- 
bolical—announces that Shakspere ‘‘did not work [i.e., write] in 
acts and scenes.’’ With the aid of these tools these editors set 
forth in a spirit of ‘‘high adventure’’ upon the task of freeing 
Shakspere from ‘‘the accretions of a long line of editors,’’ con- 
fident that ‘‘no moment has been more favorable for auspicating 
a text of the plays and poems’’ than this one. How well or ill they 
have done this, let the sequel show. 

In selecting The Tempest for my review I am swayed by the 
following considerations: (1) it being the first volume of the 
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‘‘new’’ edition, it is to be presumed that the editors here put their 
best foot forward; (2) this play, owing to the absence of any 
edition earlier than 1623, is one of the easiest to edit; (3) the text 
of The Tempest is generally acknowledged to be one of the very 
best in the Folio; and (4) this particular volume has recently been 
singled out for commendation as one of the best specimens of the 
editorial labors of Sir Arthur and Mr. Wilson. 

Let us begin with the long expository Preface. Before we have 
read half a page we discover that our editors are special pleaders, 
that they lack the scientific temper. In their opening paragraph 
they speak of ‘‘discoveries’’ in connection with matters which can 
properly be designated only as ‘‘theories’’ or ‘‘conjectures.’’ Be- 
fore we have read half a dozen pages we discover that these editors 
cannot be relied upon when quoting important matter; thus, for 
example, on p. xii they quote Heminge and Condell as saying that 
they ‘‘have scarce received from his [scilicet Shakspere] a blot on 
his papers;’’ but the Folio says ‘‘in his papers.”’ 

In an able and honest review! written recently by Professor H. 
T. Price of the University of Michigan these distinguished editors 
are charged with ignoring the labors of their predecessors. That 
the charge is well founded is attested by the fact that they seem 
not to be familiar with the few ascertained facts which constitute 
what is called Shakspere’s biography. On page xix they say that 
the poet’s father ‘‘applied more than once, and at length with 
suecess, to Herald’s College for a coat of arms.’’ But the state- 
ment is incorrect. John Shakspere applied for Heraldic honors 
in 1596 and obtained them; his second application, in 1599, was 
for permission to quarter the arms of the Ardens of Park Hall 
with those of Shakspere, and this was refused. 

In laying down some of ‘‘the cardinal principles of critical bib- 
liography’’ Professor Wilson asserts (pp. xl and xli) that ‘‘there 
are certain types of misprint for which compositors may be held 
responsible. Such are: (1) The omission of single lines. (2) The 
omission of words. (3) The alteration of a word by assimilation 
to a neighboring word of like sound or spelling. (4) Small verbal 
alterations due to an attempt to carry too many words in the head.’’ 
That this is a wholly unwarranted assumption—no attempt has 
been made to prove it scientifically—will be obvious to any person 
who has ever attempted to make a copy of even his own composi- 


1See Beiblatt zur Anglia, April, 1930, 41:104-109. 
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tions. All writers know that they are liable to make every one of 
the errors mentioned by Dr. Wilson. 

On page xlvii Sir Arthur makes what purports to be a statement 
of fact but which is not a statement of fact and is likely to bias the 
reader’s mind in connection with a matter which may prove to be 
of some importance. In a footnote he says: ‘‘The British Museum 
once supposed itself to contain Shakespeare’s own copy of this 
book [the 1603 edition of Montaigne’s Essaies], but found the auto- 
graph to be a forgery.’’ Here, I submit, we have a vicious abuse 
of the word ‘‘found,’’ paralleled by the editors’ incorrect use of 
the word ‘‘discoveries.’’ The British Museum never officially in- 
vestigated the matter and therefore could not have ‘‘found’’ any- 
thing. It was Sir Edward M. Thompson, a fine paleographer but 
an incompetent examiner of questioned documents, who had the 
book withdrawn from exhibition as a Shakspere autograph. One 
cannot refrain from thinking that our editors may have made the 
prejudicial statement about this autograph signature because the 
handwriting is not like that of the revised insurrection scene (‘‘the 
addition’’) in Sir Thomas Moore. It may be added, too, that the 
signature under consideration can be shown, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, to be genuine. 

The first thing that strikes us when we come to the text is the 
absence of the conventional Act J, Scene 1. The editors’ reason 
for this we know. They think that Shakspere did not work in 
acts and scenes. But even a little careful reflection will show that 
this is a preposterous notion and an instance of what absurd 
theories may be concocted when one sets out to be original. (The 
striving for originality is one of the besetting vices of the editors 
of this edition.)\—From time immemorial dramatists thought of 
their plays in terms of acts and scenes. Shakspere was not an 
innovator; he originated nothing. He differed from his contem- 
poraries only in the quality of his work. An unknown, young and 
inexperienced man coming to the metropolis from the country 
could not have prevailed on the manager or producer of a theatrical 
company to perform his plays without breaks. We must remember, 
too, that London audiences were accustomed to inter-act music 
and other diversions (singing, dancing, acrobatics), and they would 
not have tolerated an innovator who would have deprived them 
of these sources of entertainment. Had Shakspere’s company suc- 
ceeded in so violent a departure from accepted custom, we should 
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have found evidence of it in the literature of the time. Moreover, 
Shakspere’s contemporaries, Heywood, Jonson, Dekker, ete., would 
have adopted the practice. When a theatrical public approves of 
an innovation, there immediately springs up a host of imitators. 
As far as we know, not one of Shakspere’s contemporaries or suc- 
cessors wrote even a single play without having act and scene 
divisions in mind. The presence of choruses in some of the plays 
at certain definite pauses in the action, e.g., in Henry V, points in- 
disputably to act divisions. Additional corroboration of this view, 
especially as regards Shakspere’s plays, is to be found in Prédlss’s 
‘‘law of re-entry,’’ according to which characters on the stage at 
the end of one act may appear on the stage at the opening of the 
ensuing act. And what actors would have been capable of the 
strain of playing five acts, e.g., Hamlet, without interruptions for 
rest? Furthermore, in many plays the necessity for changes of 
costume and make-up is such that act pauses are absolutely indis- 
pensable. Then there is the further consideration that act-pauses 
must be introduced for the purpose of giving the impression of a 
flight of time and thus lending probability to the narrative. The 
fact that ‘‘None of the Quartos published during Shakspere’s life- 
time contains the conventional divisions’’ can be explained very 
simply on the theory that the publishers did not think such division 
marks necessary in a printed play; ‘‘acts’’ and ‘‘scenes’’ are for 
the stage, not for the library. And who can believe that an Eliz- 
abethan audience—or, for that matter, any audience—would have 
endured to listen to a five-act play in a continuum? And, finally, 
there is the important argument, so it seems to me, that The 
Tempest—whose text, names of the characters, and fine literary 
stage-directions seem unquestionably to have been derived from 
the author’s manuscript—is divided into acts and scenes through- 
out. 

I. 1, 1. ‘‘Bos’n!’’—In connection with this word the editors say 
—without warrant—that ‘‘Boson’’ is the Shaksperian spelling, 
but that they retain ‘‘Boatswain’’ in 1. 9 ‘‘as befitting the speech 
of a king.’’ But why should not the king know how the word is 
pronounced? or does a king’s ‘‘bos’n’’ have to be spelled ‘‘boat- 
swain’’? or must a king say ‘‘boat-swain’’? But from V. i, 99, 
(‘‘the master and the boatswain/ Being awake,”’ ete.) it is evident 
that the editors are not consistent in the application of their theories 
and principles. Prospero is not a king, and yet they make him say 
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‘‘hoatswain.’’ Inconsistency is the main characteristic of the 
editors. 

1.i, 3. ‘‘fall to’t—yarely—’’. The dashes before and after ‘‘yare- 
ly’? are improper and not warranted by the Folio’s commas. In 
a moment of such danger as the present, the Master would not 
have made such long pauses as these editors indicate by dashes; 
he would have been much more likely to speak hurriedly. There 
should be no punctuation before ‘‘yarely’’ and only a comma after 
it. 

I. i, 4. ‘‘Bestir, bestir.’”-—Modern punctuation requires an ex- 
clamation mark after such a command. The editors may plead 
in justification that they are following the Folio; but this will 
not do—in line 1 they substitute an exclamation mark (‘‘Bos’n!’’) 
for the Folio’s period; and they do this also in line 8, after 
‘“enough.’’ In line 15 they print ‘‘Hence!’’ though the Folio has 
only a comma after the word. In line 17 they print ‘‘trouble us 
not!’’ though the Folio has a period after ‘‘not.’’ This incon- 
sistency in the use of the exclamation mark is apparent throughout 
the play. To speak of the Folio’s ‘‘exquisite pointing’’ and to 
depart from it, without explanation, in such an important matter 
indicates either that the editors are speaking with their tongue in 
their cheek or that they are not honest enough to admit that their 
alleged principles won’t work. A dramatic punctuation in which 
exclamation marks take the place of commas, ete., does not commend 
itself to common sense. 

I. i, 5. ‘‘Heigh my hearts!’’—The Folio has a comma after 
‘‘hearts’’; but what is of much more importance is the fact that 
both grammar and logic require a comma after ‘‘Heigh’’—and 
the Folio has one. The editors of this book omit dozens of commas 
in frent of and after the vocative, in many instanees making hash 
of the sentences in which this happens. This edition, they say, is 
intended for the general reader; but no ordinary reader can be— 
or should be—expected to read ‘‘cheerly my hearts,’’ ‘‘boatswain 
have care,’’ ‘‘Lie there my art,’’ ‘“‘Certainly sir,’’ ‘‘I pray you 
sir,’’ ‘‘Approach my Ariel,’ ‘‘I do not sir,’’ ‘‘I thank thee 
master,’’ ‘‘Ding dong bell,’’ ‘‘No wench’’ (Prospero’s address to 
Miranda), ‘‘Put thy sword up traitor,’’ ‘‘Beseech you father,’’ ‘‘Sir 
have pity,’’ ‘‘Hence bashful cunning,”’ ete., ete. It must be borne 
in mind, as another illustration of these editors’ inconsistency, that 
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in many passages they do print commas before and after the voca- 
tive, as most sensible people do. 

I. 7,6. ‘‘tend to th’master’s whistle.’’—Inasmuch as the Boatswain 
is giving the mariners their orders, he must be saying this to one 
of the seamen whom he is sending to the poop to ascertain the 
meaning of the Master’s whistle. This should be indicated by 
an appropriate stage-direction. 

I.i, 9. ‘‘Where is the master?’’—This is an instance of the editors’ 
wholly unwarranted and unexplained departures from the Folio 
(which reads ‘‘Where’s’’), even though they profess to believe 
that the poet’s own manuscript constituted the printer’s ‘‘copy.”’ 
Nothing is gained by the change. Other lines corrupted by the 
editors will be pointed out as we proceed. 

I. i, 10. ‘‘Play the men,’’ says the king. Our editors interpret 
this to mean ‘‘pipe all hands!’’ But the king, who knows so little 
of nautical matters that he says ‘‘boatswain,’’ cannot be supposed 
to advise the bos’n to summon all hands on deck. It is generally 
understood that he means to say only that the men should play 
the parts of true men, to exert their utmost efforts and with their 
best skill. Besides, we have already been told that the mariners 
had come aft. 

I. 1, 12. Messrs. Couch and Wilson are addicted to the addition 
of unnecessary stage-directions, e.g., ‘‘his [Gonzalo’s] speech in- 
terrupted as the ship pitches’’ (though I am sure the Elizabethan 
stage did not pitch); but very often they fail to give necessary 
stage-directions. At this point it would have been permissible and 
better to indicate that the ‘‘ Master blows his whistle.’’ 

I. 1, 16. ‘‘What care these roarers for the name of king?’’—The 
Folio reads ‘‘cares’’—and the editors, following the bad example 
of the elder Horace H. Furness, tell us that this was ‘‘compositor’s 
grammar.’’ But this may be doubted; there is no reason for as- 
suming that the compositor was unacquainted with the grammatical 
usage of his day. The greater probability is that the compositor 
mistook Shakspere’s final Roman e for the secretary symbol for 
final s, es, is, us, and ys, and vice versa. (See my book, The Hand- 
writing of the Renaissance, Columbia University Press, 1930, p. 73.) 
But Shakspere may have written ‘‘cares.’’ 

I. i, 24. ‘‘make yourself ready in your cabin for the mischance 
of the hour.’’—Good elocution requires a comma or a dash after 
‘‘ready’’ and after ‘‘cabin,’’ but none is to be found either in this 
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edition or in the Folio. Gonzalo was not making himself ready on 
deck. 
I. i, 29. ‘‘He hath no drowning mark upon him, his complexion 
is perfect gallows.’’—To retain the Folio’s comma after ‘‘him’’ 
is to do violence to sensible usage; logic and rhetoric demand a 
longer pause, perhaps a comma followed by a dash; a colon would 
also serve. 
I. i, 35. ‘‘bring her to try with main-course.’’—the word ‘‘with’’ 
here unquestionably stands for ‘‘with the’’ and this should be in- 
dicated—in accordance with a widespread Elizabethan custom— 
by printing either ‘‘with’ ’’ or ‘‘wi’th’.’’ The editors know this; 
in I. ii, 112, they have ‘‘with’,’’ even though the Folio has no 
apostrophe. Another inconsistency. 
I. i, 37. ‘‘they are louder than the weather.’’—Our editors do not 
define the word ‘‘weather,’’ though the general reader surely needs 
to be told that here the word means ‘‘storm.’’ Many words in 
this play which need defining are not defined. In the first act alone 
at least the following words should have been defined if the editors 
really wished the ordinary lover of Shakspere to understand what 
he is reading: mar (interfere with), complexion (appearance), 
office (business), incharitable (inhuman), for (against, I. i, 46), 
furlong (acre), merely (utterly), suffer (perish), full (very), in- 
quisition (inquiry), tended (attended), heaved (removed), secret 
(oceult), falsehood (treachery), condition (contract), event (re- 
sult), lieu (return), impertinent (irrelevant), wench (girl), in- 
fused (imbued), undergoing (enduring), gentleness (kindness), 
ever (sometime), depend (wait), omit (neglect), grave (potent), 
amazement (consternation), distinctly (separately), bold (fierce), 
infect (taint), odd (remote), pains (labor), baked (caked), envy 
(malice), earthy (gross), angry (fierce), correspondent (submis- 
sive), diligence (speed), used (treated), wicked (baleful), yields 
(returns), kind (courteous), profit (help), purpose (wants), race 
(nature), answer (attend to), business (tasks), control (overpower, 
challenge), featly (gracefully), fade (decay), ditty (theme), ad- 
vanee (raise), remain (dwell), ill (evil), entertainment (treatment, 
employment), gentle (noble), fearful (cowardly), and affections 
(desires). 

Defining these words would have been at least as helpful to the 
reader as telling him that Prospero and Ferdinand sit ‘‘on a bench 
of rock,’’ or that Prospero ‘bows his guests into his cell,’’ or that 
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Prospero summons Caliban by ‘‘calling,’’ or that Caliban comes 
forth ‘‘munching,’’ ete. A reader who does not get the exact 
meaning Shakspere intended cannot be expected to enjoy him to 
the full. 

I. i, 42. ‘Work you, then.’’—The Folio, notwithstanding its ‘‘ex- 
quisite punctuation,’’ has no comma after ‘‘you’’; but our editors 
are more generous, even though it violates their principles and 
even though in other passages where a comma is required in front 
of this conjunction (to distinguish it from the adverb) they omit 
it,—e.g., in Miranda’s ‘‘My husband then?’’ (III. i, 88)—to the 
confusion of the reader who is to be converted to the theory of 
‘‘Shakespearian punctuation.’’ 

‘the turns from them.’’—This stage-direction is the editors’. 
There is nothing in the line to warrant it or to make it improbable 
that some other gesture (e.g., throwing down the rope he is hand- 
ling) was in Shakespere’s mind. Many of the editors’ stage-direc- 
tions are of this arbitrary character. Thus, for example, the boat- 
swain may just as well have said it ‘‘angrily’’. 

‘‘The ship strikes.’’—There is no justification for this bit of de- 
scription. Had the ship struck on the rocks she would have been 
damaged; but we are expressly told that the ship was uninjured. 
It is more likely, therefore, that the crash—if there was one—was 
a sound produced by Ariel. 

I.i, 54. ‘‘The king and prince at prayers.’’—How little significance 
is to be attached to the Folio punctuation is apparent from the 
fact that in this sentence there is a comma after ‘‘king’’ and an- 
other after ‘‘prince’’. In J, i, 3, the editors substitute dashes for 
the Folio’s commas. 

I. i, 52-53. ‘‘Boatswain [stupified, slowly pulling out a bottle]. 
What, must our mouths be cold?’’—The editors’ stage-direction is 
utterly unwarranted, even though the Mariners are styled ‘‘drunk- 
ards’’ by the angry Antonio; extant evidence (cf. Furness) shows 
that ‘‘cold mouths’’ meant ‘‘death.’’ The word ‘‘What’’ here 
means no more than ‘‘And’’; it should not be converted into an 
exclamation of surprise by the addition of a comma. 

I, 1, 55. ‘‘I am out of patience.’’—That the words ‘‘I am’’ were 
intended by Shakspere to be contracted into ‘‘I’m’’ is shown by 
the fact that in the Folio there is an apostrophe after ‘‘I.’’ If 
the editors really believe that the compositor worked from Shak- 
spere’s manuscript and that these hints ‘‘are of great importance 
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as regards verse-scansion,’’ they have no right to disregard such 
hints in the Folio text. There is evidently something not quite 
right with the practical application of the method of ‘‘critical 
bibliography.’’ Or is it possible that our editors say not a syllable 
about apostrophes in Shakspere’s abbreviated words because there 
is not a single apostrophe in the three pages of Sir Thomas Moore? 
I. i, 56. ‘‘We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards.’’— 
The word ‘‘merely’’ requires definition —Shaksperian scansion re- 
quires ‘‘ We are’’ to be contracted into ‘‘We’re”’ or ‘‘W’are,’’ even 
though the Folio does not indicate it. Elizabethan poets often 
wrote words out in full which they intended to be contracted in 
reading ; sometimes they indicated this by an apostrophe, sometimes 
not. In Heywood’s Calisto, in the poet’s autograph, we have 
“‘T’ am’’ (for ‘‘I’m’’), ‘‘you’ are’’ (for ‘‘y’are’’), ‘‘So’ am- 
bitious’’ (for ‘‘S’ ambitious’’), and ‘‘To’ invoke (for ‘‘T’ in- 
voke’’). In studying Shakspere’s versification and his writing 
habits all such phenomena must be taken into consideration. The 
Folio’s ‘‘I’ am’’ testifies eloquently to the fact that even in his 
writing habits Shakspere was a child of his time and not an in- 
novator. 

I. i, 63. ‘‘Let’s take leave of him. [they go below.]’’—Surely not; 
when a ship is sinking, no one is so foolish as to ‘‘go below’’ to bid 
farewell to others. It is much more likely that those below are 
rushing up on deck. The ‘‘Ezit’’ of the Folio here means that 
Sebastian and Antonio went to the rear of the stage and disappeared 
from the view of the audience. 

I. 1, 64. ‘‘Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea—for an 
acre of barren ground.’’—The dash after ‘‘sea’’ (for the Folio’s 
comma) indicates such a pause as no speaker would make under 
the circumstances. It is evident that the editors of the ‘‘new’’ 
Cambridge Shakespeare do not know that superfluous dots and 
commas is one of the most constant characteristics of some Eliz- 
abethan penmen, e.g., Thomas Heywood (in the manuscript of 
Calisto). Shakspere probably had the same bad habit of letting 
his pen trail along the paper and make dots and dashes as he sped 
from word to word or stopped to think. 

I. 2, 7. ‘‘(Who had no doubt some noble creature in her!) ’’—This 
line is supposed, by the editors, to have been spoken ‘‘in a whisper’’ 
because Miranda is ‘‘fey, and the spell of the ‘noble creature’ 
[Ferdinand] is already upon her.’’ It is difficult to refrain from 
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saying ‘‘fiddlesticks!’’ to this sort of editing and commenting. In 
the first place, rhetorical and grammatical considerations require 
a comma before and after ‘‘no doubt’’; in the second place, there 
is not the slightest reason why Miranda should be ‘‘fey’’ even be- 
fore she has clapped eyes on her future adorer. (Prospero is not 
so confident of the success of his scheme as to make us think the 
Ferdinand-Miranda infatuation inevitable.) In the third place, 
it is not unlikely that ‘‘creature’’ is an error for ‘‘creatures,’’ un- 
less we regard it as a collective noun. And why should so sweet 
a creature as Miranda be so cynical as to think that the ship con- 
tains only one noble creature? In the fourth place, Miranda may 
mean no more than that the ‘‘brave vessel’’ had a person of rank 
on board. In the fifth place, Ferdinand is not the only ‘‘noble 
creature’’ on board the vessel; the ‘‘holy Gonzalo’’ is a passenger, 
too. To find ‘‘a revelation’”’ in the bracket, as our editors do, is 
to attach significance to something which clearly has no significance ; 
parentheses for relative clauses are common in the Folio and in 
other Elizabethan books. 

In connection with the theory of the Folio’s ‘‘exquisite punctua- 
tion’’ it should be pointed out that the editors have faked the text 
by introducing an exclamation mark at the end of the line, where 
the Folio has only the bracket. Of course this is done by them to 
support their feyey interpretation. There will be plenty of work 
here for future editors bent on getting rid of the accretions of their 
predecessors. 

I. i, 11-13. ‘‘I would/ Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er/ 
It should the good ship so have swallowed’’—AI] commentators 
and philologists are agreed that ‘‘or ere’’ is only a strengthened 
form of ‘‘ere’’ and that both ‘‘or’’ and ‘‘ere’’ mean ‘‘before.’’ 
There is therefore no justification for the editors converting the 
Folio’s ‘‘ere’’ to ‘‘e’er’’ (an abbreviation for ‘‘ever’’). The of- 
fence is the more glaring because our editors retain the Folio’s 
‘for ere’’ in V. i, 103. 

I. it, 13-14. ‘‘Be collected,/ No more amazement.’’—The Folio’s 
comma after ‘‘collected’’ is certainly too light a pointing, especially 
considering that in the parenthetical phrase ‘‘Of thee, my dear 
one; thee, my daughter’’ they have a semicolon after ‘‘one’’— 
which is too heavy. 

I, 2, 18-19. ‘‘ Art ignorant of what thou art... . nought knowing/ 
Of whence I am... nor that I am more better.’’-—Anything more 
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ludicrous in Shakspere editing than the four dots after ‘‘art’’ and 
the three dots after ‘‘am’’ it would be difficult to find anywhere— 
except in this edition. Does any person with even a modicum of 
common sense think that readers or actors would pause after these 
words long enough to count four and three respectively ?? 
I. ii, 21. ‘‘Miranda [her eyes on the sea again]. More to know’’ 
ete.—I refuse to think that Miranda was looking at the sea while 
engaged in conversation with her father, especially as we are not 
told when she turns her eyes upon her father again. If our editors 
are right, we have here the solution for the vexed problem of 
Caliban’s bad manners. 
I. ii, 27. ‘‘The very virtue of compassion in thee. ..’’ The editors 
replace the Folio’s meaningless colon with three dots. By no rule 
of grammar or rhetoric is a longer pause than a comma required 
at the end of this line. From the three dots the reader can infer 
only that poor old Prospero is suffering from attacks of vertigo or 
amnesia, perhaps because of high blood pressure due to senility. 
It is worth noting that in hundreds of passages our editors depart 
from the Folio punctuation without comment, but for some mystic 
reason they treat colons and semicolons as something sacred. 
I. ii, 29-81. 

‘there is no soil, 


No, not so much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature’’. 


The editors substitute ‘‘soil’’ for the Folio’s ‘‘soule,’’ even though 
such anacolutha are not at all uncommon in Shakspere, and even 
though ‘‘soul’’ (with a dash after it) makes fine sense. Let it be 
noted that in line 30 our editors introduce a comma after ‘‘No”’ 
and another one after ‘‘hair,’’ even though the Folio’s rhetorical 
punctuation has none in either place, and though the one after 
‘‘hair’’ is clearly wrong and the one after ‘‘No’’ is just as surely 
rhetorical as logical. 

I. vi, 38. ‘‘[he sits on a bench of rock, Miranda beside him’’.— 
“‘They sit’? would have been quite sufficient. To say that they 
**sit on a bench of rock’’ is a bit of editorial impertinence and an 
insult to any reader’s intelligence. We are subsequently told 
that Prospero has ‘‘ brave utensils’’; it would be permissible to think 


2On page xxxviii the editors tell us that the Folio’s stops tell the actor 
when to pause and for how long; on page lvii we are told ‘‘ A comma indicates 
a short pause, a semicolon a longer one, a colon one longer still, and a full- 
stop—s full stop.’’ 
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that Prospero had made a bench and perhaps a few chairs for 
his ‘‘Cell,’’—we know he had a table (see III. iii, 53). 

I. ii, 43-44. “‘Of any thing the image, tell me, that/ Hath kept 
with thy remembrance.’’—The commas before and after ‘‘tell me’’ 
are wrong, being neither grammatical nor rhetorical. Shakspere— 
in fact, no writer of English—would have made the leading verb 
of the sentence parenthetical. It is such absurd punctuation which 
proves that the punctuation of the Folio, like the spelling, is very 
often the printer’s (working by rote), not the author’s. 

I. wi, 46-47. ‘‘Had I not/ Four—or five—women once, that tended 
me?’’—The dashes in this sentence are incorrect. The Folio has 
a comma after ‘‘fowre’’ and after ‘‘once’’—which is almost as bad 
as what these editors give. 

I. wi, 55. 


‘“ Miranda. Sir, are not you my father? 
A prince of power. . .”’ 


The three dots after ‘‘power,’’ standing for the colon of the Folio, 
are meaningless. Miranda would not have waited to count three 
before giving expression to her astonished query regarding her 
paternity. 

I. ui, 61. ‘‘Both, both, my girl. . . .’’—The subtlety of the four 
dots, in place of the Folio’s period, must be left to be interpreted 
by ‘‘eritical bibliography.”’ 

I. wu, 65. ‘‘Which is from my remembrance. Please you, far- 
ther. . .”” Why Miranda pauses to count three after what she has 
just said does not appear. The Folio has a semicolon, obviously a 
printer’s error. The matter becomes even more puzzling when 
we consider that in the Folio the succeeding line ends with a colon, 
but our editors treat us to only three dots, though in line 61 the 
colon was represented by four dots. And we must not forget that 
these editors have told us (page lx) that ‘‘the pause effects in 
the exquisite dialogue between Miranda and her father’’ in this 
seene will enable the general reader to master the principles of 
the Folio’s dramatic punctuation ‘‘without difficulty’’ and to be- 
come ‘‘a complete convert’’ to the system. 

It is astonishing, by the way, that these editors have not sug- 
gested that we follow the Folio and read ‘‘ Which is from my re- 
membrance, please you, farther.’’ The Folio has a comma after 
‘‘remembrance’’ and prints ‘‘please’’ with a minuscular initial. 
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I. ti, 78. Miranda [recalling her eyes from the sea]. Sir, most 
heedfully.’’—It is evident from the stage-direction that our editors 
really suppose Miranda to have been gazing out to sea ever since 
line 21, even though in the interim she had helped her father re- 
move his magic gown, had seated herself with him on the bench of 
rock, and had been answering his questions and making comments 
on what he was saying! Her eyes were on the sea even while she 
was saying to her poor old father, ‘‘O my heart bleeds/ To think 
o’th’ teen that I have turned you to.’’ ; 

I. ti, 79. ‘‘Being once perfected. how to grant suits’’—Editors 
are generally agreed that in this verse the word ‘‘perfected’’ should 
be stressed on the first syllable. Our editors fail to indicate this, 
even though in some other instances they do indicate departure 
from the ordinary or modern pronunciation, as, for example, in 
the case of ‘‘revénue’’ (I. ii, 98) and ‘‘oppértune’’ (IV. i, 26). 
Another inconsistency. 

I. ti, 80. In this line the Folio and our editors have a colon after 
the word ‘‘them,’’ but we are not told why the ‘‘new”’’ edition 
does not substitute four dots for it. How will the general reader 
learn to master the principles of ‘‘Shakespearian punctuation’’? 
This is the more puzzling because your ordinary common sense 
editor substitutes a comma for the Folio’s colon in this passage. 

I. ti, 88. ‘‘Miranda [guiltily]. O good sir, I do.’’—The editors 
are taking unwarranted liberties. There is nothing to show that 
Miranda was guilty of not listening to her loquacious father. Did 
she not say ‘‘your tale, sir, would cure deafness’’? 

I. ui, 98-101. ‘‘like one,/ Who having into truth, by telling of it,/ 
Made such a sinner of his memory,/ To credit his own lie’’—The 
editors mark line 99 as corrupt, and in their Notes they offer an 
emendation; for ‘‘into’’ they propose to substitute ‘‘minted’’— 
‘‘and the whole context gains,’’ they say confidently. Possibly, 
they add, ‘‘sinner’’ is a misprint for ‘‘fyner,’’ ‘‘finer’’—an official 
at the Mint. As emendators our editors are no whit more success- 
ful than as editors. If the false brother had minted truth, how 
could he have thereby credited his own lie? No point need be made 
of the fact that ‘‘minted’’ could not be written so as to be mistaken 
for ‘‘into.’’ 

I. ti, 103. ‘‘He was indeed the duke, out o’th’ substitution.’’—The 
editors have no comment on the scansion of this verse, notwith- 
standing that they have four important modern discoveries at their 
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disposal. The compositor probably overlooked Shakspere’s deletion 
of the word ‘‘out.’’ 
I. ii, 109-110. ‘‘me (poor man) my library/ Was dukedom large 
enough.’’—The editors print the word ‘‘me’’ with spaced letter- 
ing because they feel ‘‘tolerably certain’’ that in this instance the 
Folio’s ‘‘Me’’ indicates that Shakspere wrote the word with a 
capital letter to indicate emphasis. Anything more nonsensical in 
editing it would be difficult to find. The word ‘‘Me’”’ is the first 
word in the sentence, even though the Folio has a comma (a mis- 
print) in front of it. Not another word in this play is printed 
with spaced lettering,—and yet the Folio prints many words, many 
emphatie words, with a capital initial. In the very sentence we 
are discussing, the word ‘‘library’’—the most emphatie word in 
the sentence—is so printed. But the editors do not print ‘‘library’’ 
with spaced lettering. -Why? 

And why are the words ‘‘poor man”’ printed within parentheses? 
And why is there no comma after this parenthesis? 
I. ii, 102-003. ‘‘To eredit his own lie, he did believe/ He was in- 
deed the duke,’’—The editors retain the comma after ‘‘lie’’, though 
it is all but certain that the word ‘‘lie’’ closes the parenthesis 
which begins with the word ‘‘like’’ in line 99. 
I. ii, 118-120. ‘‘I should sin/ To think but nobly of my grand- 
mother,/ Good wombs have borne bad sons.’’—Logie, grammar, 
rhetoric, drama—all—require a period after ‘‘grandmother.’’ But 
critical bibliography—as applied by our editors—retains the Folio’s 
erroneous comma. 
I. ti, 125. The editors fail to indicate that in this line the word 
‘‘extirpate’’ should be accented on the second syllable. Neither do 
they inform their readers that ‘‘Milan’’ is pronounced ‘‘Milan’’ 
(? throughout the play), ‘‘midnight’’ (I. ii, 128) ‘‘midnight,’’ 
‘*Wherefore’’ (I. ii, 138) ‘‘whérefore,’’ ete. The point deserves 
to be made only because they sometimes do indicate departures 
from modern stress, just as they sometimes indicate other depart- 
ures from modern pronunciation, e.g., ‘‘presciénce,’’ ‘‘vinéyard,”’ 
ete. 
I. vi, 133-134. ‘‘I not remembring how I cried out then/ Will ery 
it o’er again.’’—The editors, following the Folio, do not extend 
‘‘remembring’’ into ‘‘remembering.’’ Their reason for this—a 
good one—is stated thus on page xl: ‘‘Shakespeare. . . also ab- 
breviated freely, the old texts being full of contracted forms, which 
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modern editors have generally treated in a half-hearted and in- 
consistent fashion, though they are clearly of great importance 
as regards verse-scansion. . . they are undoubtedly Shakespearian 
in origin, and. . . it is therefore an editor’s duty to retain them all, 
except where they are obvious misprints.’’ In this, as in every- 
thing else, these editors are inconsistent. Their practice and their 
theory do not always meet. Thus, in I. ii, 455, they have ‘‘ power’’ 
for the Folio’s ‘‘pow’rs’’; in I. ii, 471, ‘‘power’’ for ‘‘pow’r’’; in 
IV. i, 38, ‘‘power’’ for ‘‘powre’’; in V. i, 239, ‘‘Capering’”’ for 
‘‘Capring,’’ ete—And why, in the name of common sense, have 
we no commas after ‘‘I’’ and after ‘‘then’’? 

I. v, 137. ‘‘Which now’s vpon us: without the which, this story’’. 
—The Folio reads, correctly, ‘‘upon’s’’. Why the editors deliber- 
ately depart from an abbreviation for which the author was un- 
questionably responsible does not appear. The line, as it stands 
in the Folio, is a perfect iambie pentameter; and these editors 
assure us (page lvii) that ‘‘Shakespeare had the living voice ever 
sounding in his ears.’’ Why, then, do they depart from the Folio? 
1. ti, 140-141. 


‘*My tale provokes that question. .. Dear, they durst not. 
So dear the love my people bore me:’’. 


In line 140 the editors substitute three dots for the Folio’s colon 
but not in line 141. But we are not told where they found the 
key which enables them to distinguish between the different colons. 
To some readers or stage-directors it might seem that the colon 
in the second line is the more dramatic and indicates that Prospero 
broke down and wept hysterically on being reminded of the love 
his people bore him. 

I. ti, 155. ‘*When I have decked the sea with drops full salt’’.— 
The editors mark this line with an obolus because they are not 
satisfied with the word ‘‘decked’’ in the sense of ‘‘sprinkled.’’ 
Mr. Wilson favors reading ‘‘eked’’ (= ‘‘increased’’), Prospero’s 
tears having added salt to salt. The defence of this emendation 
is based, in all probability, on Sir Edward’s sensational discovery 
(q.v.). But no emendation is necessary ; Prospero, contrasting his 
behavior with that of the smiling cherub, says that he covered 
the face of the sea with his copious tears as with a blanket—the 
exaggeration of an artist dramatising himself and his misfortunes. 
He even goes on to say, as I interpret his words, that the sea 
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groaned under the burden of himself and his brave daughter. We 
may also note that the emendation ‘‘eked’’ is not original with 
Mr. Wilson, although he does not give the proposer of it credit. 
This is true also of other of his emendations. 

I. ti, 158-160. 


‘* Miranda. How came we ashore? 
Prospero. By providence divine... . 
Some food we had, and some fresh water,’’ ete. 


In this passage the editors alter the Folio’s comma into four dots. 
In their Notes (p. 92) they say, ‘‘The isolated’ half line (‘‘By 
providence divine,’’) and the comma suggest a ‘cut’ here. Pros- 
pero never answers Miranda’s question.’’ The half line is no more 
isolated than any other half line in this or any other play; it com- 
pletes the measure of Prospero’s half line (‘‘ Against what should 
ensue’’) in line 158. Shakspere disregards Miranda’s interruption 
because the answer to her question is implied in Prospero’s suc- 
ceeding words. The comma after the word ‘‘divine’’ is wholly 
superfluous and should not be replaced by any number of dots. 
Such half lines are common in Shakspere and in his contempo- 
raries. 

I. it, 166-168. ‘‘he furnished me/ From mine own library with 
volumes, that I prize above my dukedom.’’—The comma before the 
relative ‘‘that’’ is incorrect. The editors say (p. lviii) they often 
introduce commas for grammatical reasons; they evidently need 
to brush up their knowledge of English grammar. Such Germanic 
uses of the comma before the relative are very frequent in this 
edition—to the bewilderment of the reader. What makes it the 
more puzzling is the fact that the editors are not consistent in this 
matter either. 

I. vi, 180. ‘‘Brought to this shore: and by my prescience’’.—In- 
asmuch as the editors sometimes indicate by a dieresis the separa- 
tion of two adjacent vowels now regarded as a diphthong, they 
should in this line have printed ‘‘presciénee’’—if they intended 
to be consistent. 

I. u, 186. ‘‘I know thou canst not choose.’’—This is undoubtedly 
spoken aside, but the editors do not mark it so. Many other asides 
in this play are not indicated, though the resulting text must often 
puzzle the ordinary reader. Another inconsistency. 

I. ti, 189. ‘‘ Ariel appears aloft.’’—There is no warrant for this 
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and it is almost impossible that on the Elizabethan stage Ariel 
entered or went off on a cable; he probably wore a garment or cap 
which suggested invisibility to the Elizabethan audience. That 
our editors wish to give the reader the impression that Ariel is 
wafted about on a cable, somewhat like the Rhine maidens in the 
opera, is shown by their stage-direction in line 192: ‘‘alighting 
and bowing.”’ 

I. ti, 207. ‘‘My brave spirit,/ Who was so firm,’’ ete-—An ex- 
clamation point after spirit,’’ expressive of Prospero’s approval, 
would be better and more natural than the Folio’s comma. 

I. ti, 209-210. ‘‘Not a soul/ But felt a fever of the mad’’.—The 
editors approve of Dryden’s prosaic substitution of ‘‘mind’’ for 
‘‘mad.’’? And yet ‘‘mad’’ is beyond the shadow of a doubt Shak- 
spere’s word. ‘‘A fever of the mad’’ means a mad frenzy, ‘‘an 
access of madness’’ (M. H. Liddell), and is a direct reply to Pros- 
pero’s question (in the preceding line!) whether there was anyone 
on the ship whose reason was not infected by the ‘‘coil’’ Ariel had 
stirred up. Professor Liddell has also pointed out that in Eliz- 
abethan psychology madness was regarded as a fever. 

The editors, we may conjecture, advocated reading ‘‘mind’’ be- 
cause it gave them an opportunity to point out that in the so-called 
‘Shakespearian addition’ in Sir Thomas Moore there are open a’s 
and that consequently the compositor may have misread ‘‘mind’’ 
as ‘‘mad’’; but they fail to instruct the reader that an open a looks 
like a wu (or an n), not like in. And what is of even greater sig- 
nificance and importance is the failure of the editors to observe 
tl.at the Folio has ‘‘madde’’—which cannot be supposed to have 
resulted from a misreading of ‘‘minde.’’ 

I. vi, 211. ‘‘Some tricks of desperation; all but mariners.’’—In 
this verse the omission of ‘‘the’’ after ‘‘but’’ ought to be indicated 
by an apostrophe, as in some passages in the Folio and in some 
passages in this edition. May not the presence of such apostrophes, 
e.g., “‘would’t”’ for ‘‘would it’’ (I. ii, 350), signifying the absorp- 
tion of one or more letters, be an indication that Shakspere did at 
times have a reader, rather than an auditor, in mind? 

I. ti, 211-215. 


‘‘all but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel ; 
Then all afire with me the King’s son, Ferdinand, 
Was the first man that leaped ;’’. 
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The editors tell us that ‘‘all [other] modern editors take ‘then 
all afire with me’ as referring to the ship;’’ but that they restore 
the Folio’s semicolon after ‘‘vessel’’ because they thus get ‘‘a fine 
glimpse of Ferdinand hunted overboard by Ariel.’’ In the first 
place, they are wrong in saying that in this they differ from ‘‘all’’ 
modern editors. Professor Mark Liddell, in The Elizabethan 
Shakspere (1903), also retained the semicolon. Misses Charlotte 
Porter and Helen Clarke, whose edition our editors could have 
consulted profitably, also defend the Folio punctuation. In the 
second place, the Folio reading is disproved by an eye-witness. In 
II. i, 113-120, Francisco describes Ferdinand’s escape but says not 
-a word of his having been all ‘‘afire.’’ Note, too, the absence of 
a necessary comma after ‘‘me’’—because the Folio has none— 
though Ariel was not the king’s son. 

I. vi, 215. ‘‘Prospero. Why, that’s my spirit :’’—Inasmuch as the 
editors treat us to the stage-direction ‘‘anxious’’ in line 217, they 
ought to say here ‘‘pleased.’’ ‘‘Ariel laughing merrily’’ would 
have been a helpful stage-direction at the end of his speech (lines 
208-215). 

I. ii, 225-226. ‘‘The mariners, say, how thou hast disposed,/ And 
all the rest o’th’ fleet?’’—In this verse ‘‘say’’ is not an exclama- 
tion or equivalent to ‘‘let us assume ;’’ it is the leading verb in the 
sentence and should not be separated by commas from the words 
which precede and follow it. There are no grammatical rules to 
justify an editor in retaining the erroneous punctuation of a dull 
compositor. The comma after ‘‘say’’ must be removed. 

Why the editors have a question-mark at the end of a sentence 
which is clearly imperative can be explained, presumably, by one 
of the recent sensational discoveries. The Folio has an interroga- 
tion point, as it often has in sentences containing the words ‘‘how’’ 
and ‘‘what,’’ even though grammar requires a period or an ex- 
clamation-point. 

I. wt, 226-227. ‘‘Safely in harbour/ Is the king’s ship, in the deep 
nook,’’ etec.—Grammatical considerations require a semicolon after 
‘‘ship’’; Ariel means to say that the ship is safely ‘‘disposed’’ 
(line 225) in the harbour. The words ‘‘in the deep nook’’ go with 
‘‘there she’s hid’’ (line 229). 

I. vi, 235. ‘‘Bound sadly home for Naples’’—The editors do not 
say that this short line indicates a ‘‘cut;’’ in fact, they say nothing 
about it. But in connection with line 195 (‘‘To every article’’) 
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they did so, although there is no more reason for suspecting a 
‘‘eut’’ there than here. 

I. vi, 242. ‘‘Ariel [mutinous]. Is there more toil ?”’—When these 
editors’ stage-directions are not superfluous they are often wrong. 
There is no justification for saying that Ariel was ‘‘mutinous’’— 
he may have spoken ‘‘ petulantly,’’ ‘‘poutingly,’’ ‘‘reproachfully,”’ 
ete. Prospero tells us (line 244) that Ariel’s manner was ‘‘moody’’ 
(which Liddell defines as ‘‘petulant’’). The New English Diction- 
ary defines the word as meaning ‘‘gloomily,’’ ‘‘angrily,’’ ‘‘sadly,’’ 
‘‘sullenly,’’? but not ‘‘mutinous.’’ This is not the only word our 
editors define incorrectly. 

I. ii, 246. ‘‘Prospero. Before the time be out? no more... [lifting 
his staff’’—So hypnotized are the editors by the idea of the drama- 
tie significance of the Folio’s colons that in this passage they give 
us not only three dots but the unnecessary stage-direction ‘‘lifting 
his staff.’’ The absurdity of this practice becomes even more mani- 
fest when one considers that in many passages (e.g., I. ii, 260, 
‘‘Where was she born? speak: tell me. ..’’) we have no stage- 
direction even after the sacred colon or its equivalent three dots; 
and that in many passages they seem to omit helpful or necessary 
stage-directions only because the Folio has no colon. Thus, for 
example, at line 259 Prospero might be described as ‘‘approaching 
Ariel menacingly’’ and Ariel ‘‘retreating before him hurriedly,’’ 
ete.—this would amuse more than the groundlings. 

I. vi, 260-261. 


‘*Where was she [Sycorax] born? speak. Tell me. 
Ariel. Sir, in Argier. 
Prospero. O, was she so:’’ 


The editors tell us (page 92) that ‘‘Prospero is about to contradict 
Ariel but does not do so; and the text leaves us in doubt as to the 
birthplace of Sycorax. The best explanation is a cut.’’ Not so; we 
are told very clearly that Syeorax was born in Argier. How the 
editors obtained the information that Prospero was about to con- 
tradict Ariel does not appear. His ‘‘O was she so?’’ means, of 
course, only ‘‘O, you remember that, do you?’’ 

I. 1, 281-286. ‘‘Then was this island. . . I keep in service.’’—Mr. 
Wilson argues (page 83), correctly, I think, that these lines are 
an after-addition. But there is no logic in his notion that the 
verses were added ‘‘to compensate for a rent elsewhere’’ in this 
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scene. The lines were added, probably as an after-thought, for 
the purpose of preparing the audience for Caliban’s entry. 

I. ii, 314. ‘‘[calling] What ho! slave! Caliban!’’—What reader 
of the ‘‘new’’ Cambridge edition of this play needs the stage- 
direction ‘‘calling’’? Isn’t it obvious that Prospero is calling? 
I. wi, 318. ‘‘Fine apparition,’’ ete—The conversation between 
Prospero and Ariel should be marked ‘‘aside’’, inasmuch as Ariel 
is invisible to Caliban and the hypnotized Miranda. 

I. ii, 325. ‘‘And blister you all o’er!’’—Mr. Wilson regards this 
half line as an indication of a ‘‘eut,’’ even though the sense of the 
passage makes it perfectly evident that there can be no ‘‘cut’’ here, 
any more than at I. ii, 349 and 350. Half lines do not necessarily 
indicate ‘‘euts’’ anywhere. See note on I. ii, 159-160. 

I. vi, 343-4. One of the absurdest comments in all Shaksperiana 
is the note these editors give on Caliban’s words, ‘‘here you sty-me/ 
In this hard rock’’. Their note (p. 93), alleging that the Folio 
reads ‘‘Sty-me,’’ goes on to say that the hyphen is ‘‘indicative of 
the foree of bitterness which Caliban throws on the first word’’ 
(i.e., ‘‘sty’’). But for their violent predispositions in favor of an 
‘‘exquisite Shakespearian punctuation,’’ these editors would have 
realized that there is no more significance in this hyphen than in 
the hyphen in ‘‘peg-thee’’ in Prospero’s threat (I. ii, 295), ‘‘I 
will rend an Oake/ And peg-thee in his knotty entrailes’’—regard- 
ing which they say nothing. How fantastic the notion of significant 
hyphens really is should be apparent even to the dullest intelligence 
which considers the occurrence of such phenomena as the spelling 
‘*o0-zie’’ in V. i, 152 (‘‘My selfe were mudded in that oo-zie bed’’). 
Superfluous dashes is one of the commonest features in Elizabethan 
documents, e.g., in Heywoo?’s Calisto—Incidentally it may be re- 
marked, too, that but for their adherence to the hypothesis of 
‘‘emphasis capitals’’—another modern Shaksperian absurdity— 
these editors might not have said that the Folio reads ‘‘Sty-me’’; 
it reads ‘‘sty-me’’. And, speaking of hyphens, why do not the 
editors inform their readers, that though Shakspere seems to have 
been addicted to hyphens, the writer of ‘‘the’’ addition in Sir 
Thomas Moore has no hyphen even where one is necessary ? 

I. wi, 352-353. ‘‘Abhorred slave,/ Which any print of goodness 
will not take’’—The Folio and all editions since then read ‘‘wilt’’; 
‘‘will’’ is probably a misprint. 

I. wi, 359. ‘‘thy vile race’’—The Folio reads ‘‘vild’’, and there 
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is no justification for departing from it, especially in an edition 
which retains ‘‘salvage’’ for ‘‘savage,’’ ‘‘boresprit’’ for ‘‘bow- 
sprit,’’ and ‘‘mushrump’’ for ‘‘mushroom.’’ In connection with 
the word ‘‘savage’’ it may be noted that twice in this edition the 
word is spelled ‘‘salvage’’ (in the list of characters and in II. ii, 
60) and once (I. ii, 356) ‘‘savage.’’ Such inconsistencies are, to 
say the least, exasperating. 

I. ui, 322. ‘‘As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d’’—The 
Folio and most modern editors read, incorrectly, ‘‘ere’’; the present 
editors adopt ‘‘e’er’’ without a word of comment. There is no 
note on the word in the Furness Variorum. 

I. vi, 367-368. ‘‘Fetch us in fuel, and be quick thou’rt best/ To 
answer other business:’’—But for the determination to adhere to 
the Folio’s punctuation, these editors would probably have put a 
comma and a dash after ‘‘best.’’ ‘‘Absence of punctuation’’ say 
the editors, ‘‘denotes rapid delivery.’’ But there is no need here 
for rapid delivery; the obvious meaning is ‘‘fetch us in fuel, and 
see you do it quickly, for we have other chores for you.’’ It would 
be absurd to say, ‘‘Fetch in fuel and be quick to discharge other 
(undesignated) chores.’’ 

I. ti, 388-390. 


‘‘Ariel. Hark, hark, I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 


Cry— 
Burthen. Cockadiddle-dow!’’ 
Thus our editors, without a word of comment; but the Folio reads: 


Ar. Hark, hark, I heare, the straine of strutting Chanticlere 
cry cockadidle-dowe. 


The Folio has no dash after ‘‘ery,’’ does not have the word ‘‘ Bur- 
then,’’ and prints ‘‘ Cockadidle-dowe”’ on the same line with ‘‘ery’’. 
Inasmuch as ‘a strain crying’ is almost impossible, it is very likely 
that, as Daniel suggested (and Hudson reads), ‘‘ery’’ is not a 
part of Ariel’s song, but is a stage-direction. The comments of 
Furness and of Liddell on this passage should have been referred 
to and discussed by our editors. 

I. ti, 392-393. ‘‘It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon/ Some 
god o’th’ island.’’—The word ‘‘sure’’ is parenthetical and should 
be separated from the rest by commas. A fine instance of the un- 
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reliability and of the undramatic character of the Folio’s punc- 
tuation. 

I. ii, 414. Prospero, calling Miranda’s attention to the approach- 
ing Ferdinand, says to her, ‘‘say what thou seest yond.’’ Accord- 
ing to the Folio Miranda replies, ‘‘What is’t a Spirit?’’ Daniel 
proposed reading ‘‘ What! is’t a spirit?’’ Capell, followed by al- 
most all editors after him, reads ‘‘What is’t? a spirit?’’ Our 
editors adopt Capell’s text and say that the Folio’s printing is 
‘‘ambiguous.’’ But the Folio is right; Miranda asks only one 
question, not two. ‘‘What,’’ as Mr. Liddell says, is often an un- 
translatable interrogative particle, as in I. i, 52 ¢(‘‘What, must our 
mouths be cold?’’). In confirmation of Mr. Liddell’s reading 
(‘‘What, is’t a spirit?’’) it should be noted that Miranda answers 
her own question in line 416, ‘‘But ’tis a spirit,’’ with emphasis 
on ‘* ’tis.”’ 

I. ii, 424. ‘‘It goes on I see.’’—The omission of a comma before 
‘*‘T see’’ is unforgivable editorial wilfulness. 

I. ti, 449-452. This speech of Miranda’s should be marked ‘‘aside,”’ 
but the editors do not do so. This is also true of Prospero’s speech, 
lines 455-457 (‘‘They. . . light.’’). 

I. ui, 459-461. ‘‘hast put thyself/ Upon this island, as a spy, to 
win it/ From me.’’—The comma after ‘‘island’’ distorts Shak- 
spere’s meaning. 

I. it, 462-464. ‘‘There. . . with’t.’’—This speech is addressed to 
Prospero and should be marked so. 

I. vi, 473-474. ‘‘What. . . tutor!’’—These words are addressed to 
Miranda and should be marked so. 

I. uw, 476. ‘‘ecome, from thy ward,’’ says Prospero to Ferdinand, 
according to these editors. But there can be no doubt that the 
comma after ‘‘come’’ is an error. ‘‘From thy ward’’ is not idio- 
matic English; at any rate, as Professor Liddell has pointed out, 
there is no recorded instance of the use of ‘‘from’’ in the sense of 
‘‘abandon.’’ Prospero tells Ferdinand to abandon his position of 
defence. 

I. ui, 478. From line 477 it is fairly evident that Prospero strikes 
Ferdinand’s sword, and it is that which causes the latter’s weapon 
to ‘‘drop.’’ Readers should be so instructed. 

I. ti, 485-486. ‘‘To th’ most of men, this is a Caliban,/ And they 
to him are angels.’’—Is there the slightest justification, gramma- 
tical or rhetorical, for the comma after ‘‘men’’? 
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I. ti, 486-487. ‘‘My affections are then most humble :’’—An editor 
who has the slightest feeling of his business, and is not trammelled 
by silly theories, knows that Shakspere intended Miranda to say, 
‘‘My affections are, then [i.e., in that case], most humble.’’ The 
sense of the passage as well as the tempo of the verse as it sounded 
in the poet’s ears, requires commas before and after ‘‘then.’’ 

I. ii, 490. After this line there should be some such stage-direction 
as this: ‘‘Ferdinand attempts to move but cannot.’’ 

I. ii, 494. ‘‘To whom I am subdued, are but light to me’’.—In this 
verse it might have been well to indicate that, as occasionally else- 
where in Shakspere, the word ‘‘subdued’’ requires the stress on 
the first syllable. Such a note would help the student in getting 
the tempo ete. ‘‘I am’’ must be contracted to ‘‘I’m’’. 

I. wi, 498. ‘‘It works.’’—These words should be marked ‘‘aside to 
Ariel,’’ or, even better, ‘‘to himself.’’ 

I. uu, 504. ‘*‘They enter the cave’’ is the editors’ final stage- 
direction. But this is surely incorrect. Why should Prospero lead 
Ferdinand, ‘‘a spy,’’ into their home at this time? The greater 
probability is that he leads him to the pile of logs upon which he 
will set him to work. 

The editing and annotating of the remaining four acts of the 
play are, I need hardly say, no better than of the first act. In what 
follows I shall therefore comment only on a few of the more strik- 
ing errors, inconsistencies, and absurdities. 

II. 1, 9. ‘‘ Alonso [without looking up]. Prithee, peace.’’—Surely 
such a stage-direction as ‘‘without looking up’’ is neither helpful 
nor necessary. The editors might just as unnecessarily, perhaps 
less so, tell us at line 20 that Gonzalo ‘‘bows’’ at Sebastian’s remark 
(‘‘You have taken it wiselier’’ etc.). 

IT. i, 24. ‘‘I prithee, spare.’’—Scientifically-minded editors would 
have pointed out in connection with this line that the Folio has no 
comma before ‘‘spare’’ (a matter which involves both grammar 
and elocution) ; that a comma is unnecessary, inasmuch as ‘‘spare”’ 
may be construed as an infinitive; and that in the Folio ‘‘prithee”’ 
is printed ‘‘pre-thee,’’ proving that hyphens in the Folio are often 
meaningless. Some reader might also need to be told that the words 
are addressed to Gonzalo, not to Antonio (as a rebuke for his rude 
speech) ; and it might have been well to define the word ‘‘spare’’ 
in the glossary. 

IT, i, 42. ‘‘it [this island] must needs be of subtle, tender and 
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delicate temperance.’’—The editors, following Steevens, define 
‘‘temperance’’ as meaning ‘‘temperature’’; but there can hardly 
be any doubt that the word here denotes primarily ‘‘the right and 
proportionate tempering of the four humours, fire, earth, air, and 
water’’ (Liddell). Our editors often define words incorrectly. 
Thus, for example, they define ‘‘kibe’’ (II. i, 273) as ‘‘ulcerated 
chilblain on the heel,’’ although the condition need not be confined 
to the heel (it occurs on the nose, ears, fingers, toes), and ulcers 
are only rarely present. In attempting to explain IV. i, 14 (‘‘thine 
own acquisition/ Worthily purchased’’), they say that ‘‘pur- 
chased’’ means ‘‘acquired”’ and is a legal term; but this is incorrect 
—Prospero is not thinking in legal terms, and the word ‘‘pur- 
chased’’ meant ‘‘obtained,’’ ‘‘aequired,’’ in Elizabethan English. 
As a legal term it meant something else (see New English Diction- 
ary). I make the point not only for its own sake but to call atten- 
tion to another failure of the editors to live up to their promises. 
On page xliv of their Preface they say, ‘‘In preparing both Notes 
and glossary the editors have attempted to take full advantage of 
the opportunities now open to Shakespearian scholars in those two 
noble compilations, .. . Shakespeare’s England and The New Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’’ The latter they could easily have used to better 
advantage. 

II. i, 47-48. There is no reason for marking these speeches aside. 
This is true also of lines 50, 51, 60, 71, 98, 1388, 139, 141, 143, 145, 
156, 157, ete. That Sebastian’s and Antonio’s remarks are intended 
to be heard follows from Gonzalo’s words (II. i, 171-173), ‘‘I... 
did it to minister occasion to these gentlemen . . . to laugh at no- 
thing.”’ 

IT. 1, 61-63. ‘‘our garments. . . hold notwithstanding their fresh- 
ness and gloss, as being rather new dyed’’.—The Folio’s ‘‘glosses’’ 
the editors alter to ‘‘gloss, as’’; in their Notes they say that ‘‘the 
emendation seems self-evident.’’ That it is not self-evident is 
evident from the fact that no previous editor, commentator, or 
emendator has thought of changing ‘‘glosses’’ to anything but 
‘*gloss,’’ and that most Shaksperians are content with ‘‘glosses.’’ 
As a matter of fact, ‘‘glosses’’ (‘‘7.e., the various lustrous colours’”’ 
—Liddell) is good Elizabethan English and should not be changed. 
**As being’’ is not Shaksperian English. ‘‘Notwithstanding’’ is 
an adverb, not a preposition, and should therefore be separated by © 
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commas from what precedes and what follows it—for grammatical 
as well as elocutionary reasons. 

II. i, 95-97. Readers should be informed that this speech is ad- 
dressed to the king. This is true also of ll. 101-102 and 104. 

II. i, 122-126. Of what value is it to the ordinary lover of Shak- 
spere to be told that Sebastian says this speech ‘‘aloud’’? All 
speeches not marked ‘‘aside’’ are spoken aloud. It might have been 
of some value to indicate that Sebastian says this ‘‘to the king, in- 
solently.’’ 

II. i, 124. ‘‘But rather lose her to an African’’—Rowe substituted 
‘‘lose’’ for the Folio’s ‘‘loose’’ and has been followed by all editors 
but one. The present editors say (p. 96), ‘‘ All editors read ‘lose’ ; 
but ‘loose her to an African’ (i.e., turn her loose to a black-man) 
is more forcible and appropriate to the speaker.’’ Our editors have 
evidently not done their work of collation as carefully as they might 
have done. Mr. Liddell retained ‘‘loose’’ and gave virtually their 
explanation. 

IT, i, 126. ‘‘Who hath cause to wet the grief on’t.’’--Regard for 
Shakspere’s verse requires us to contract ‘‘Who hath’’ into ‘‘ Who’ 
th’’, just as in the next line ‘‘ You were’’ must be read ‘‘You’ re’’; 
but our editors have no note on either line. 

IT. i, 130. ‘‘Which end of the beam sh’ould bow.’’—Why the 
editors depart from the Folio’s perfectly correct ‘‘o’th’ ’’ does not 
appear. This is the more bewildering because four lines below they 
have ‘‘o’th’ ’’. 

II. i, 134-135. 


‘‘The fault’s your own. 
Alonso. So is the dear’st o’th’ loss. 
Gonzalo. My lord Sebastian,’’ , 


In their Notes the editors say that Gonzalo’s opening line (1. 135) 
is a ‘‘broken line’’ and imply that there is a ‘‘cut’’ here. To one 
who knows his Shakspere it is evident that this sort of thing is in 
accordance with Shakspere’s practice. Gonzalo’s words complete 
the line begun by Sebastian’s last words (‘‘The fault’s your own’’) 
and that Alonso’s words are treated as an emotional interruption 
and extra-metrical. The sense of the passage proves there was no 
“‘eut’’ here. 

II. i, 145. ‘‘ ‘Seape being drunk.’’—Considering what these editors 
say about the tremendous advantages accruing to a modern editor 
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of Shakspere from the existence of the New English Dictionary, 
it is somewhat astonishing to find that they still print such words 
as scape, twixt, mong, mongst, gin (= ‘‘begin’’), fore, bate, 
and haviour, with an initial apostrophe. That dictionary should 
have taught them that these words are normal Elizabethan 
forms and stand in a different class from such contractions as 
’bout, ’bove, ete., and do not need the apostrophe. This is a small 
matter, but scholarship is scholarship. Besides, if we may trust 
the Folio in this passage (and in many others), Shakspere was 
scholar enough to write ‘‘Seape,’’ ete. In II. ii, 61 and 117 we 
have (in the Folio!) ‘‘seap’d,’’ and in II. ii, 123 we have ‘‘scape, 
though our editors read ‘‘ ’seaped’’ and ‘‘ ’seape.’’ 

IT. i, 217-218. ‘‘which to do,/ Trebles thee o’er.’’—The editors 
mark this passage with an obolus and advise us, in their Notes (p. 
97), to read ‘‘troubles.’’ It is evident that they are not acquainted 
with the fact, pointed out by Mr. Liddell (q.v.), that in Elizabethan 
English ‘‘to treble’’ connoted ‘‘a more or less definite superlative 
increase.’’ ‘‘Troubles thee o’er’’ would be absurd. 

IT. i, 239-240. ‘‘ Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond,/ But douts 
discovery there.’’—This very difficult passage the editors mark with 
an obolus. In their Notes they inform the reader that the Folio 
reads ‘‘doubt’’ (not ‘‘douts’’), that they adopt Nicholson’s con- 
jecture, and that they interpret the emendated passage to mean: 
‘Even ambition cannot look beyond a crown, but there puts out 
[? extinguishes] her torch of discovery.’’ (Where they got the 
torch from I do not know.) Dr. Furness, who also approved of 
Nicholson’s conjecture, interpreted the passage thus: ‘‘ When am- 
bition has pierced to its furthest wink, there discovery ceases and 
the crown is found.’’ But the Folio is right, and no emendation 
is necessary. Professor Liddell (op. cit., p. 84) has shown that in 
Elizabethan English ‘‘but doubt discovery there’’ means ‘‘with- 
out doubting what is revealed there’’ (which seems to be the inter- 
pretation also of Mr. Morton Luce in the Arden Shakespeare, p. 
61). Familiarity with the work of their predecessors, even Amer- 
icans, would have been of great value to our editors. 

IT. i, 248. ‘‘We were all sea-swallowed, though some cast again’’.— 
This line has troubled the commentators. The Folio reads ‘‘all 
were’’ (not ‘‘were all’’) and so do the vast majority of editors. 
Our editors adopt Steevens’s emendation without any note and 
without perceiving that this does not mend matters. The line will 
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not scan, unless we contract ‘‘We were’’ to ‘‘We’re’’—which is 
not impossible. 

IT. i, 289-290. ‘‘Draw thy sword. One stroke/ Shall free thee.’’— 
How utterly undependable the Folio is as a guide to stage-business 
is pretty well indicated by this passage. Every competent stage- 
director and every sensitive actor will intuitively make Antonio 
hesitate after Sebastian’s ‘‘Draw thy sword!’’ This would give 
point to Sebastian’s succeeding words, ‘‘One stroke/ Shall free 
thee from the tribute which thou payest.’’ What a pity that the 
Folio has a comma instead of a colon after ‘‘sword’’! Though 
Antonio instigates Sebastian to an act of base treachery, he him- 
self seems to be reluctant to commit murder; or is he scheming 
to get Sebastian into his power? This view seems to give point to 
his words, ‘‘ Draw together!’’ The mutual distrust of the scoundrels 
is very cleverly brought home to the audience. A stage-direction 
is greatly needed here. 

IT. i, 294-296. 


‘*My master through his art foresees the danger, 
That you—his friend—are in, and sends me forth, 
(For else his project dies) to keep thee living.’’ 


This is how the passage stands in the book before us. It ought to 
be printed as follows: 

Ariel [to himself.] My master, through his art, foresees the danger 
That you [looking at Gonzalo}, his friend, are in, and sends me forth 
(For else his project dies) to keep them living.’’ 

The Folio’s ‘‘them’’ (meaning ‘‘them all’’) should not be altered 
to ‘‘thee.’’ 

IT. i, 304-306. 


‘‘Gonzalo [waking]. Now, good angels preserve the king! 
Why, how now? Ho! awake! [shaking Alonso, who wakes.] 
Alonso [to Antonio and Sebastian]. Why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking? What’s the matter?’’ 


A worse piece of botching than is shown in this passage it would be 
difficult to find. The Folio, excluding the stage-directions, reads 
as follows (in modernized spelling and punctuation) : 


Gonzalo [wakes and sees Ant. and Seb.]. Now, good angels 
preserve the king! 

Alonso [waking]. Why, how now, ho? awake? Why are you 
drawn ? 
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Wherefore this ghastly looking? [others wake]. 
Gonzalo [to Seb.]. What’s the matter? 


The Folio text, ruined by substituting an exclamation-mark for 
its question-mark after ‘‘awake,’’ makes perfectly good sense and 
good drama. The king, awakened suddenly from a dream of ‘‘con- 
spiracy,’’ and seeing Sebastian and Antonio with swords drawn, 
naturally wonders whether he is dreaming or awake. The plotters 
stand aghast at the sudden awaking of their intended victims. 

II. i, 307. ‘‘Whiles we stood here securing your repose,’’—A com- 
ma or a dash after ‘‘here’’ is indispensable. Had Sebastian and 
Antonio been assigned to the job of ‘securing the king’s repose,’ 
the comma would not be necessary. 

IT. i, 132. ‘‘Swam ashore’’—There is no sufficient reason for 
modernizing the Folio’s ‘‘Swom ashore.’’ At the same time I may 
express my disapproval of the editors’ altering ‘‘and’’ (= if) to 
‘‘an,’’ ‘‘burthen’’ to ‘‘burden’’ (at times only), ‘‘murther’’ to 
‘‘murder,’’ ‘‘vild’’ to ‘‘vile,’’ ete. 

IT. ti, 153. ‘‘I’ll show thee every fertile inch of the island :’’— 
Why the editors ruin a perfectly good iambie pentameter verse by 
changing the Folio’s ‘‘ ’oth’’ (= o’th’) into ‘‘of the’’ is not ex- 
plained. See note on II. i, 130. 

II. u, 154. ‘‘I prithee be my god.’’—Let it be noted that our 
editors here have no comma after ‘‘prithee,’’ thus leaving us to 
construe ‘‘be’’ as an infinitive. They do the same thing with ‘‘do”’ 
in Stephano’s ‘‘Prithee do not turn me about”’ (II. ii, 118), ete. 
There would be no objection to this if they were consistent and 
did not sometimes insert a comma after ‘‘prithee,’’ e.g., in Sebas- 
tian’s ‘‘Prithee, say on’’ (II. i, 225), thus construing the succeed- 
ing verb as an imperative. A system of punctuation as erratic as 
this cannot command respect. That Shakspere invented such an 
inconsistent system will not be accepted by any one approaching 
the subject without a fixed prepossession to believe. 

III. i, 14-15. ‘‘these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours—/ 
Most busie [sic] lest, when I doe [sic] it.’’ Thus stands this dif- 
ficult passage, the most difficult in the play, in this edition. The 
editors, objecting to the generally accepted reading (‘‘Most busy, 
least when I do it’’), propose to read ‘‘Most busy-idlest when I 
dote’’ on the theory that Shakspere wrote ‘‘Most bizyydlest [sic] 
when I dote’’—which is utterly improbable. 

ITI. i, 18. ‘‘Pray, set it down’’.—The Folio, whose dramatic punc- 
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tuation must not be tampered with, has no comma after ‘‘Pray,’’ 
and neither do the editors in line 24 (‘‘Pray give me that’’). This 
must prove bewildering to the student who is to be converted ete. 
III. i, 31. ‘‘Poor worm thou art infected.’’—The absence of the 
comma after ‘‘worm”’ in the Folio and in this edition is one of 
those exquisite touches which only ‘‘critical bibliography’’ can 
explain. And, no doubt, it will also illumine ‘‘Hence bashful cun- 
ning’’ (III. i, 82), ‘‘My husband then’’ (III. i, 88), (III. i, 91), 
‘‘therefore bear up’’ (III. ii, 2), ‘‘Drink servant monster when 
I bid thee’’ (III, ii, 8), ‘‘By this light thou shalt be my lieutenant’’ 
(III, ii, 15), ‘‘your lieutenant if you list’’ (III, ii, 17), ‘‘thou de- 
boshed fish thou’’ (III, ii, 26), ‘‘Marry will I’’ (III, ii, 40), ‘‘Lead 
monster’’ (III. ii, 148), ete., ete. What does it matter that the 
sense and rhythm are ruined, so long as the exquisite punctuation 
of the Folio is not tampered with? Modern discoveries must not 
be treated lightly. 

ITT. 1, 32-34. 


‘‘Miranda. You look wearily. 
Ferdinand. No, noble mistress, ’tis fresh morning with me 
When you are by at night.”’ 


Our editors, now having critical bibliography to aid them, and 
evidently also lacking imaginative insight, find Ferdinand’s reply 
‘curious, as the lovers had never been in each other’s company 
at night. Possibly,’’ they go on to say, ‘‘a relic of the earlier 
version.’’ Had our editors consulted the First Folio Shakespeare 
(or the Windsor Shakespeare), edited by two American ladies, they 
would have found the following sensible comment: Ferdinand’s 
words are ‘‘Not to be taken literally, of course, but as a figure in 
accord with his earlier speech. Though he were tired at the end 
of a day’s labor, when she is with him the freshness of morning 
is in him.”’ 

ITT. i, 90-91. 


“* Miranda. and now farewell 
Till half an hour hence. 
Ferdinand. A thousand! thousand!’’ 


It would be safe to wager that not a single reader of the ‘‘new’’ 
Cambridge Shakespeare text could guess what the editors thought 
Ferdinand’s words meant. As they stand they mean nothing. In 
the Folio Ferdinand’s words of parting are printed thus: ‘‘A 
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thousand, thousand.’’ Most editors, including Furness, are silent 
on this line; a few, following Rolfe (?), say it means ‘‘a thousand 
thousand farewells.’’ Messrs Couch and Wilson might have been 
instructed by Feste’s ‘‘A thousand thousand sighs’’ (Twelfth 
Night, II. iv, 63). (My friend Mr. Henry Wells, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, suggests, privately, that Ferdinand means to say to Miran- 
da ‘‘that half hour’s separation will be like a million hours to me.’’) 
III. wi, 56. ‘‘Thou shalt be lord of it, and I will serve thee,’’ says 
Caliban—according to these editors; but according to the Folio’s 
text, printed from the author’s manuscript, Caliban says ‘‘I’ll serve 
thee.’’ with a stress on ‘‘thee’’ (i.e., not Prospero), not on ‘‘serve.’’ 
IIT. vi, 69. Ill turn my mercy out of doors’’.—The Folio reads 
‘‘out o’ doors,’’ but our editors, looking through the open door 
‘into Shakspere’s workshop,—or, even better, looking at the manu- 
‘ seript through the compositor’s skin (p. xxx)—change ‘‘o’”’ to 
‘‘of.’? That this was not accidental we may infer from the fact 
that they thus improve Shakspere also in line 76 of this scene 
(‘‘Out of your wits’’). 

ITI. uw, 71. ‘Tl go further off.’’—The Folio reads ‘‘farther’’. 
Our editors do not give any reason for the change either here or 
in line 85 (‘‘Stand further’’). 

IIT. ui, 93-94. ‘‘they all do hate him,/ As rootedly as I... .’’— 
No comma is needed after ‘‘him’’—and there is none in the Folio. 
The four dots after ‘‘I’’ replace the Folio’s period, on the pre- 
posterous theory (p. lviii) that when a period occurs within a 
speech ‘‘it invariably denotes a long pause [? long enough to count 
four], often for stage business.’’ Such an ‘‘internal’’ period the 
editors indicate by four dots. But the matter seems to be far more 
mysterious than this statement would make it appear: in line 98 
of this very scene the editors translate the Folio’s colon after 
‘‘daughter’’ by four dots, though in their Preface they promise to 
represent colons by three dots. Our ‘‘new”’’ editors are evidently 
under the hypnotic influence of Gonzalo, ‘‘the latter end of whose 
commonwealth forgets the beginning.’’ 

III. vi, 95. ‘‘He has brave utensils—for so he calls them.’’—The 
reader who is to learn to handle the ventages in Shakspere’s re- 
corder ought to have been told by the editors that our poet (like 
Milton) stressed ‘‘utensils’’ on the first syllable. In reading 
Shakspere such a point would be at least as helpful as some of our 
editors’ superfluous stage-directions and dots. 
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III. ii, 114. Ariel’s speech, ‘‘This will I tell my master,’’ should 
be marked ‘‘aside.’’ 

III, wi, 128. ‘‘Trineulo [maudlin]. O forgive me my sins!’’—A 
better stage-direction than ‘‘maudlin’’ would have been ‘‘kneeling.’’ 
And it would add considerably to the humor of the situation if 
Stephano were also made to kneel when he says ‘‘Merey upon 
us!’’ (1. 130) and to stammer as he says (1. 132) ‘‘No, monster, 
not I.’’ Stephano is maudlin when he says (1. 145) ‘‘That shall 
be by and by: I remember the story.”’ 

III. ti, 150. The reader should be told that Trinculo addresses 
Caliban when he says ‘‘ Wilt come?’’. Caliban is reluctant to ac- 
company his drunken associates in the wake of Ariel’s music. 

III. wi, 4-5. ‘‘Servant-monster! The folly of this Island!’’ is 
Trineulo’s address to Caliban. Our editors find no point in the 
appellation ‘‘folly’’, ‘‘despite the reference to weak brains,’’ and 
they propose to substitute ‘‘Sophy’’ (‘‘the title of the Shah of 
Persia’’) on the theory that Shakspere’s ‘‘sofy’’ (with a long s) 
might easily be misread ‘‘foly.’’ By way of illustration, they refer 
to ‘‘gift’’ for ‘‘gilt’’ in Love’s Labor’s Lost, V. ii, 652 (‘‘A gilt 
nutmeg!’’). But it must be observed that ‘‘gilt’’ is not an error 
for ‘‘gift’’ in Love’s Labor’s Lost; in fact, it is not an error at 
all. Even our editors read ‘‘gilt’’ in their edition of that play, and 
have no note on the passage. Furthermore, ‘‘sofy’’ could not have 
been misread ‘‘folly.’’ And, finally, ‘‘folly’’ makes perfectly good 
sense ; there is no need for emendation.® 

III, wii, 2. ‘My old bones ache:’’—The Folio reads ‘‘akes’’. See 
note on ‘‘eare’’ (I. i, 16). 

III, wi, 12. ‘‘Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose.’’—The 
Folio reads, correctly, ‘‘forgoe’’ (i.e., forgo), which is very dif- 
ferent from ‘‘forego.’’ Occasional reference to a dictionary, not 
necessarily the Oxford Dictionary, would have proved of value to 
our editors. There is less logic in printing ‘‘forego’’ and ‘‘there- 
fore’ than there would be in printing ‘‘humane’’ for ‘‘human”’ 
and ‘‘borne’’ for ‘‘born.”’ 

IIT, wi, 35-36. ‘‘some of you there present . . ./ Are worse than 
devils.’’-—The retention (in the shape of three dots) of the Folio’s 
erroneous semicolon after ‘‘present’’ is ridiculous, being justified 


8Isn’t it strange that our editors, so completely sold to the idea of Shak- 
spere’s authorship of part of Sir Thomas Moore, were not struck by the sig- 
rain of the fact that no s or f in his alleged addition can be mistaken for 
and 1? 
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neither by grammatical nor by rhetorical considerations. No actor 
pauses to make a gesture, assuming that a gesture (or, for that 
matter, any other ‘‘business’’) were called for here. And it cer- 
tainly tends to bewilder a reader, rather than to help him. 

III, iii, 84. ‘‘a grace it had, devouring :’’—Our editors, not liking 
‘‘devouring,’’ suggest ‘‘devoiring,’’ ‘‘i.e., serving, waiting at 
table.’’ ‘‘Devouring’’ they do not define, though they retain it 
in their text. Ariel did not devour the banquet. But ‘‘devoiring”’ 
is just as objectionable as ‘‘devouring.’’ ‘‘Devoir’’ was not used 
as a verb in Shakspere’s time, and when it was used it meant ‘‘en- 
deavor.’’ Prospero’s word was, we may conjecture, ‘‘denouncing”’ 
(i.e., when Ariel denounced the ‘‘three men of sin’’), which Shak- 
spere may have written thus: ‘‘denou’cing’’; the compositor mis- 
took the first n for a u (=v), the flourished u (standing for wn) for 
an ordinary wu, and the c for an r. (See my book The Handwriting 
of the Renaissance for an explanation of such scribal errors.) 

ITT. iii, 91. ‘‘in these fits I leave them, whilst I visit/ Young Fer- 
dinand’’.—If our editors were sincere in their attempt to free 
Shakspere’s text from the accretions of a long line of editors, they 
would not in this passage desert the Folio’s ‘‘while’’ for Rowe’s 
‘*whilst.’’ 

IIT. wi, 93. ‘‘whilst I visit/ Young Ferdinand. . ./ And his and 
mine loved darling.’’—Our editors, not realizing that the words 
‘‘and mine’’ are parenthetical (conveying the idea that though 
Prospero is bestowing Miranda on her lover he is not losing her), 
propose to replace them by ‘‘admired’’—which is nothing less than 
terrible. 

III, wi, 94-95. To make this play ‘‘more intelligible theatrically,’ 
our editors ought to inform their readers that Gonzalo is address- 
ing this speech to Alonso. 

ITI. wi, 100. ‘‘Therefore my son i’th’ ooze is bedded.’’—It is cer- 
tain that in this passage Alonso means to say that ‘‘for that tres- 
pass [done on Prospero] my son is drowned.’’ This being so, the 
editors should have corrected the Folio’s ‘‘Therefore’’ to ‘‘There- 
for’’—unless this is one of the spellings ‘‘ which seemed worth pre- 
serving either for the sake of their quaintness or because the or- 
iginal gives . . . ease to the scansion or grace to a rhyme”’ (p. 
xxxix). But inasmuch as ‘“‘little is lost by modernization,’’ as the 
editors admit, and much is gained by giving the reader a word 
which he cannot misinterpret, we should read ‘‘Therefor’’. 
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IIT. iti, 106 ‘‘their great guilt/ .../ Now ’gins [sic] to bite the 
spirit :’’-—The Folio reads ‘‘the spirits,’’ which our editors ‘‘find 
awkward.’’ The original reading is good Elizabethan English. If 
change were necessary, ‘‘their spirits’’ would be better than ‘‘the 
spirit’? and would be explainable on the assumption that Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘y™’’ (= their) was mistaken for ‘‘y*’’ (= the). 

IV. i, 7. ‘‘thou/ Hast strangely stood the test:’’-—The primary 
function of an editor is to make his text intelligible to his reader. 
In modern English the word ‘‘strangely’’ does not convey the mean- 
ing Shakspere intended. Prospero means to say that Ferdinand 
has stood the test ‘‘miraculously,’’ ‘‘extraordinarily well’’; but to 
a modern reader ‘‘strangely’’ means ‘‘in a strange manner.’’ If 
it is intended to give the word a modern meaning (‘‘strange to 
say’’) the sentence should be printed thus: ‘‘thou hast, strangely, 
stood the test,’’—a reading which would put the stress where it 
belongs, on ‘‘stood.’’ 

IV.2, 9. ‘‘O Ferdinand,/ Do not smile at me that I boast hereof,’’ 
says Prospero in this edition—because the editors think that ‘‘here- 
of’’ (their substitution for the Folio’s ‘‘her of’’) refers to ‘‘rich 
gift’’ in the previous line. To read ‘‘boast hereof’? and make 
‘“‘hereof’’ refer to Miranda is so prosaic and so unlikely in the 
mouth of the deeply-moved father that even if the Folio read 
‘“‘hereof’’ we should have to change it to ‘‘her off’’ (the reading 
of all editors but Messrs. Wilson and Couch). ‘‘Boast her off’’ 
means ‘‘speak of her vaingloriously.’’ ‘‘Of’’ for ‘‘off’’ was nor- 
mal Elizabethan spelling. 

IV. i, 23. ‘‘As Hymens lamp shall light you.’’—The Folio reads 
‘“‘Lamps’’ (= torches). Our editors depart from the original read- 
ing much too lightly. Had they read what Mr. Liddell has to say 
on the subject (op. cit., pp. 142-143) they would have retained 
‘““lamps.’’ 

IV. i, 99. ‘‘Her waspish-headed son [i.e., Cupid] has broke his 
arrows.’’—Our editors, who were undoubtedly nodding when they 
wrote their Notes for this monumental Shakspere, find ‘‘waspish 
headed’’ ‘‘a strange attribute,’’ evidently thinking that Shakspere 
meant to describe Cupid as having a head shaped like a wasp’s. 
They therefore look with favor upon Mr. A. W. Reed’s suggested 
reading ‘‘waspish—heady.’’ But there is no doubt that ‘‘headed’’ 
means ‘‘minded’’ and ‘‘waspish headed’’ means ‘‘irritably mind- 
ed,’’ ‘‘irritable.’’ 
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IV, i, 143. ‘‘This is strange: your father’s in some passion.’’— 
Critical bibliography would have rendered the ordinary lover of 
Shakspere a real service if it had informed him that to get Shak- 
spere’s rhythm in this line ‘‘This is’’ must be contracted to 
‘‘This’ ’’ and ‘‘passion’’ must be read as a trisyllable, thus: ‘‘This’ 
strange: your father’s in some passi6n.”’ 

IV. i, 154. ‘‘Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve.’’—The Folio’s 
‘‘inherit’’ makes no sense here; we must read ‘‘inherits’’—.e., 
everything the globe possesses will cease to be. Shakspere’s ‘‘in- 
herits,’’ written with a final s-flourish, was probably misread ‘‘in- 
herite.’’ The comma after ‘‘inherit’’ is incorrect both gramma- 
tically and dramatically. 

IV. 1, 163-164. 


*‘Ferdinand, Miranda [retiring]. We wish your peace. 
Prospero. Come with a thought; I think thee, Ariel: come.’ 


The Folio reads ‘‘I thank thee Ariell: come.’’—a reading which 
the editors say is ‘‘surely pointless.’’ ‘‘Come with a thought; I 
think thee’’ is open to two objections, each one fatal: (1) it is 
tautologous; (2) it is not English. Prospero would not have al- 
lowed his children’s good wishes to go unacknowledged, notwith- 
standing his disturbed state of mind. It seems quite clear that 
Shakspere’s intention was to have Prospero say ‘‘Come with a 
thought!’’ to the absent Ariel; then, turning to Ferdinand and 
Miranda, say, ‘‘I thank ye’’ [for your good wishes], and finally 
‘* Ariel, come!’’ Shakspere’s y in ‘‘ye’’ (or ‘‘yee’’) was mistaken 
by the compositor for a thorn. ‘‘Ye’’ for the plural ‘‘you’’ occurs 
in V. i, 41, and ‘‘ye’’ for ‘‘the’’ in Othello, I. i, 6. 

IV. i, 170-171. 


‘Prospero. Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets? 
Ariel. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking—’’. 


Commenting on the above lines, our editors say that the words 
‘‘suggest that Prospero has already heard of Ariel’s doings with 
the ‘varlets’ and that the relevant passage has been ‘eut.’’’. The 
lines, of course, suggest nothing of the sort; what they do suggest 
is good dramaturgy. Prospero must be presumed to know what 
has happened, but the audience must not be bored with a twice-told 
tale. In many of Shakspere’s plays incidents relevant to the play 
are referred to though they have not been presented on the stage, 
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e.g., the conversation between Macbeth and his Lady (‘‘Nor time, 
nor place/ Did then adhere, and yet you would make both:’’ ete.— 
Macbeth, I, vii.). In this very play such a scene is implied in 
Miranda’s regretful exclamation, ‘‘O my Father,/ I have broke 
your hest to say so.’’ We have not been privileged to witness a 
scene between Prospero and Miranda in which the father advised 
(or commanded) his daughter not to divulge her name. An editor 
obsessed with a desire to prove ‘‘cuts’’ might with equal unreason- 
ableness claim a ‘‘cut’’ after V. i, 103. Ariel says, ‘‘I drinke the 
aire before me, and returne/ Or ere your pulse twice beate,’’ i.e., 
in less than two seconds; but he does not return until line 216, at 
least fifteen minutes later. 

IV. i, 184. ‘‘the foul lake/ O’er-stunk their feet.’’—Our editors, 
with amazing obtuseness, propose to read ‘‘sweat’’ for ‘‘feet’’ on 
the ground that Stephano’s and Trinculo’s feet, ‘‘being at the 
bottom of the pool, could hardly be offensive.’’ But ‘‘swet’’ can- 
not be mistaken for ‘‘feet’’; Ariel has reference to the state of 
their feet before they were immersed in the pool; if they were 
buried in the filthy pool up to their chins, the perspiration on their 
faces could not furnish a basis for comparison with the malodor- 


_ousness of the foul lake. Shakspere undoubtedly wanted to refer 


to the most offensive odor he or his audience were acquainted with. 
IV. 1, 187. ‘‘Ariel. I go, I go.’’—The general reader should be 
told that Ariel says this ‘‘dancing as he goes off.’’ Our editors 
mark no exit for him. 

IV. i, 231-233. ‘‘What do you mean,/ To dote thus on such lug- 
gage? Let’s all on/ And do the murder first.’’—Our editors change 
the Folio’s ‘‘alone’’ to ‘‘all on’’ rather than adopt the ‘‘along’’ 
of most editors. ‘‘Let’s all on’’ seems hardly appropriate when 
only three persons are involved and when no one has refused to 
go along; ‘‘let’t alone’’ is far more likely to have been what Caliban 
said (in line 225 he says, ‘‘Let it alone, thou fool!’’). Shakspere’s 
t, resembling somewhat a script 8, could easily be mistaken for an 
s. ‘‘Let’t’’? would be no more unlikely than the ‘‘and’t’’ of line 
241. 
IV. 1, 240. ‘‘Trinculo [shivering]. Do-de’’—Practically all editors 
interpret the Folio’s ‘‘Doe, doe’’ as ‘‘Do, do,’’ i.e., go ahead with 
your punning, it’s fine. Dr. Furness was inexplicably puzzled by 
the words, as he seems to have been by some others in this play. 
Our editors think the generally accepted text ‘‘pointless’’ and read 
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‘‘Do-de’’ on the assumption that Trinculo is shivering after his 
bath. But it is too late for Trinculo to be shivering now, and ‘‘do’’ 
as a word of encouragement is good Elizabethan English (Liddell). 
Attention must also be drawn to the fact that the editors have led 
themselves into a trap by saying that the Folio reads ‘‘doe doe,’’ 
overlooking the fact that the Folio has a comma between the two 
words. 

IV. i, 263-264. ‘‘At this hour/ Lie at my mercy all mine enemies.’’ 
—The Folio reads ‘‘Lies.’’ A singular verb before a plural sub- 
ject occurs probably in every writer of the time. There is no jus- 
tification for the modernization. Even our editors occasionally re- 
tain the singular verb with a plural subject, e.g., V. i, 7 (‘‘How 
fares the king and’s followers?’’). Another inconsistency. 

V. i, 3. ‘‘Time/ Goes upright with his carriage.’’—Messrs. Couch 
and Wilson find this sentence puzzling, and, after struggling with 
it, suggest this paraphrase: ‘‘I have almost finished my task, and 
Time’s burden is therefore light’’—which seems to miss the point. 
The obvious meaning is, of course, ‘‘all is going well; the wallet 
Time has on his back is so empty of contents that I need fear no 
unexpected event to mar my plans.’’ 

V. 7.—As an illustration of the method—and of the unsoundness 
of the method—of ‘‘critical bibliography’’ the following passage 
may be quoted: ‘‘an important point is to be noted, viz. that this 
is the only occasion, apparently, in the whole canon where speakers 
who have concluded one scene appear again at the opening of the 
next. It is practically certain that some intervening scene has been 
deleted between IV.i and V.i.’’ But the alleged fact is not a fact. 
In Measure for Measure, for example, Isabella and Mariana are 
on the stage at the closing of Act IV and at the opening of Act V, 
just as Prospero and Ariel are on at the end of Act IV and the 
opening of Act V. It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Wilson over- 
looked the fact that the ‘‘law of re-entry’’ applies only to Scenes, 
not to Acts. The argument for a deleted scene has therefore no 
basis. 

V.i, 15. ‘‘Him you termed, sir, ‘The good old Lord, Gonzalo.’ ’’”— 
The Folio reads ‘‘Him that’’ and does not have the unnecessary 
and improper comma after ‘‘lord.’’ Our editors depart from the 
Folio without explanation. Some editors, retaining ‘‘that,’’ omit 
‘gir.’ 

V. i, 16. ‘‘His tears run down his beard.’’—The Folio reads 
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‘‘runs.’’ Our editors, having Sir Edward Thompson’s sensational 
discovery before them, ean find nothing in the pages of the alleged 
Shaksperian ‘‘addition’’ to account for such errors in Shakspere’s 
text—and are discreetly silent. But the fact seems to be that Shak- 
spere, unlike the author of the revised insurrection scene in Sir 
Thomas Moore, made his final e and a certain variety of final s so 
much alike that the compositor was often unable to distinguish be- 
tween them. In this passage Shakspere probably wrote ‘‘runne’’ 
and the compositor read ‘‘runnes.’’ The explanation we have just 
given accounts also for the solecism in the Folio in lines 81 and 
82 of this scene: ‘‘the reasonable shore/ That now lie foul and 
muddy.”’ 

V. i, 58-60. ‘‘A solemn air, ... cure thy brains—/ Now useless boil 
within thy skull :’’—This absurd text is the best that critical bibli- 
ography, aided by two other sensational ‘‘discoveries,’’ has made 
of the Folio’s ‘‘A solemne Ayre, ... Cure thy braines/ (Now 
vselesse) boile within thy skull:’’. By way of explanation we are 
told (p. 105) that ‘‘ Alonso’s brain is but a tumor.’’ A knowledge 
of Elizabethan script would have enabled our editors to discover 
that what Shakspere wrote was probably this: ‘‘A solemn air... 
eure thy brains/ (Now useless toil’d within thy skull) :’’—‘‘use- 
less’’ meaning ‘‘uselessly’’ and ‘‘toil’d’’ ‘‘toiling.’’ 

V. i, 74-79. ‘‘Thou art pinch’d for’t . . . unnatural though thou 
art.’’—These lines should be marked ‘‘aside to Seb. and Ant.’’ 

V. i, 79-83. ‘‘Their understanding . . . would know me.’’—These 
words are spoken by Prospero ‘‘aside to himself.’’ 

V. i, 83-84. ‘‘Ariel, . . . in my cell.’’—This should be marked 
“‘aside to Ariel.’’ 

V. i, 83-84. ‘‘Ariel,/ Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell.’’— 
This should be marked ‘‘aside.’’ 

V. i, 84. ‘‘[Ariel flits to the cave].’’—This stage-direction is 
wrong: Ariel is again spoken to in lines 86-87 (‘‘quickly spirit,/ 
Thou shalt ere long be free.’’) and does not make his exit and re- 
turn till after 1. 87. 

V. i, 115-116. ‘‘with which/ I fear a madness held me.’’—Gram- 
matical as well as dramatic punctuation requires a comma before 
and after ‘‘I fear.’’ The absence of such commas proves the Folio 
punctuation to be without authority. This is true also of such 
nonsense as ‘‘quickly spirit’’ (V. i, 86). 

V. 1, 124-126. ‘‘ Welcome, my friends all—/ [aside to Seb. and Ant.] 
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But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded,/ I here could pluck 
his highness’ frown upon you,’’—It is impossible that Prospero 
would have included Sebastian and Antonio among his ‘‘friends’’ 
(to call the latter ‘‘brother’’ would have infected his mouth). We 
must therefore read, ‘‘Weleome, my friends,—[to Seb. and Ant.] 
all but you, my brace of lords. Were I so minded,’’ ete. Or we may 
begin the new sentence with ‘‘My brace of lords, were I’’ ete. “he 
dash after ‘‘all’’ in the ‘‘new’’ Cambridge edition is the editors’ 
silent substitute for the Folio’s comma. 

V. i, 128. ‘‘And justify you traitors.’’-—Undoubtedly ‘‘traitors’’ 
is the emphatic word in this sentence, and undoubtedly the Folio 
prints it with a T; but our editors, forgetting their alleged prin- 
ciples, do not print the word with spaced lettering. See note on 
**Me,’’ I. ii, 109. 

V. i, 129-130. ‘‘I will tell no tales. 


Sebastian [aside to Antonio]. The devil speaks in him... 
Prospero. No...’’ 


Editorial perversity is nowhere shown more clearly than in connec- 
tion with this passage. On pages 84-85 of their book our editors say, 


‘‘The extra-metrical and detached ‘No’ given to Prospero at 1. 130 
is curious and can best be explained by a ‘cut’ in the text which 
deprived us of the rest of the retort.’’ In the first place, then, the 
word ‘‘No’’ is not extra-metrical. The line clearly scans like this: 
I’ll tell | no tales. | The de’il | speaks in | him. No. 
‘*T will’’ must be contracted to ‘‘I’ll’’; ‘‘devill’’ (spelled ‘‘Diuell’’ 
in the Folio) is usually monosyllabic in Shakspere. ‘‘No’’ just 
completes the line, exactly as it did in I, ii, 251. There is, there- 
fore, no indication here of a ‘‘cut.’’ Our editors have evidently not 
sufficiently considered previous suggestions as to the word ‘‘No’’ 
by commentators who understood the passage as little as they do. 
Mr. Allen (of Philadelphia, Pa.) made the clever suggestion— 
which Hudson (of Cambridge, Mass.) adopted—that for ‘‘No’’ we 
should substitute ‘‘Now, [turning to Antonio].’’ But this is really 
unnecessary. Mr. Liddell—another American editor of whose work 
Messrs. Couch and Wilson are woefully ignorant—suggested that 
the word ‘‘No’’ supplements Prospero’s ‘‘I will tell no tales,’’ 
ignoring Sebastian’s interruption. Good as this is, I think that 
it is better to regard ‘‘No’’ as an indication of Prospero’s super- 
natural powers, among which is the ability to know other people’s 
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thoughts. It is as though Prospero had knowledge of Sebastian’s 
remark (q.v.) and had said ‘‘No, it is not the devil that speaks in 
me.’’ This interpretation also gives additional point to his calling 
his brother, in the next line, ‘‘most wicked sir.’’ The assumption 
of a ‘‘eut’’ here is therefore, to say the least, a wilful disregarding 
of the text, of previous commentators, and of Shakspere’s fairly 
obvious intention. 

V. i, 132-133. ‘‘I do forgive/ Thy rankest faults—all of them ;’’— 
The Folio reads ‘‘fault;’’ and our editors attribute the error—if 
error it be—to ‘‘compositor’s grammar’’—which is rank nonsense. 
Prospero may very well have said ‘‘fault’’ and then been struck 
with the thought ‘‘not only his rankest fault, but all his faults.’’ 
The Folio reading gives naturalness to the speech. If Shakspere 
wrote ‘‘faults,’? he probably wrote it with the final s-flourish, 
which the compositor again mistook for an Italian e (‘‘faulte’’). 
V. i, 137-138. ‘‘How thou hast met us here, who three hours since/ 
Were wracked upon this shore;’’—The Folio reads ‘‘whom’’ and 
our editors say nothing in explanation beyond remarking that 
‘‘these slips increase as the play draws near an end.’’ It would 
have been of some value to point out that such errors indicate that 
Shakspere was in the habit of terminating certain words with an 
upward flourish which the compositor often mistook for the sign 
of omitted final m and that the writer of the three pages of Sir 
Thomas Moore never did so—but this would not have served the 
purpose of our editors. 

V. i, 154-156. ‘‘I perceive these lords/ At this encounter do so 
much admire/ That they devour their reason’’—It would be safe 
to wager that not one reader in a hundred can paraphrase these 
words; but our editors give not a word of explanation, defining 
neither ‘‘admire’’ nor ‘‘devour.’’ Had our editors really been 
determined to re-investigate the text, they should have also con- 
sidered Mr. Liddell’s ingenious and alluring suggestion to sub- 
stitute ‘‘devorce’’ for ‘‘devour.’’ ‘‘Devoree,’’ written in the 
secretary script, may easily be misread ‘‘devoure.’’ 

V. 1, 156-158. ‘‘they devour their reason, and scarce think/ Their 
eyes do offices of truth. . . These words/ Are natural breath :’’”— 
This passage has proved troublesome. In the Folio the latter part 
of the passage reads ‘‘ Their eies doe offices of Truth: Their words/ 
Are naturall breath:’’. Our editors adopt Capell’s emendation 
and say in its defense that if Shakspere had written ‘‘theis’’ the 
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compositor could easily have misread it ‘‘their’’. Evidently our 
editors do not know the secretary script in which Elizabethans 
wrote their plays. In that script there is no final s which ean be 
mistaken for an r. (See my book, previously cited.) There is no 
reasonable doubt that Shakspere meant to say that these lords 
‘‘searce think/ Their eyes do offices of truth, their words/ Are 
natural breath.”’ 

V. i, 173-176. 


“Miranda. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Ferdinand. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 

Miranda. Yet, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 
And I would eall it fair play.’’ 


‘‘Yet’’ is Mr. Moore Smith’s suggestion for the Folio’s ‘‘Yes,”’ 
and our editors characterize it as a ‘‘self-evident’’ emendation; by 
way of explanation they say that ‘‘final s .. . is several times con- 
fused with ¢ in the quartos.’’ How do the editors know that in 
the quartos it was this s-flourish which was confused with ¢? As 
a matter of fact, this s-flourish cannot be mistaken for a t. Have 
our editors examined the alleged Shakspere contribution to Sir 


Thomas Moore to see whether it contains even a single final s which 
resembles, even in the remotest degree, a t? And, finally, the or- 
iginal text makes much better sense than the emended passage. 
Miranda says to the man she dotes on, ‘‘Yes, you should play me 
false, if you desired to do so, even if it meant the loss of a score 
of kingdoms for me; and I would call it fair play.’’ That the word 
‘‘wrangle’’ was closely associated with cheating in early New Eng- 
lish is shown conclusively by Mr. Liddell (op. cit., p. 185), thus 
doing away with the excuse for ‘‘correcting’’ Miranda’s pretty 
speech. 

V. i, 220. ‘‘That swear’st grace overboard, not an oath on shore?’’ 
—wWhy the editors, professing to believe that the contracted words 
in the Folio text of this play emanated from the poet himself, alter 
the Folio’s ‘‘ore-boord’’ (i.e., o’er-board) to ‘‘over-board’’ has not 
been explained. The matter is a bit puzzling because the contract- 
ed form is required by the verse. 

V. t, 221-222. ‘‘Hast thou no mouth by land?/ What is the 
news ?’’—All other editors since Pope print these two lines as one, 
because they make a perfect iambic pentameter and because there 
is no point in printing them as two. But our editors, knowing that 
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Shakspere wrote for the ear, not for the eye, print them as two 
lines. The ordinary lover of Shakspere is still waiting for ‘‘critical 
bibliography’’ to explain the subtle significance of this change. 

V. i, 228. ‘‘Prospero. My tricksy spirit!’’—This is spoken aside 
to Ariel and should be marked so. This is true also of lines 242 
(‘‘Bravely, my diligence,—thou shalt be free’’) and 318-320 (‘‘My 
to Ariel and should be marked so. This is true also of lines 242 
need to be told that Alonso says ‘‘Hence’’ (line 300) to the cring- 
ing Stephano and Trinculo. 

V. i, 303-305. ‘‘where you shall take your rest/ For this one night, 
which—part of it—I’ll waste/ With such discourse’’—Seeing that 
this edition is intended to convert students to the theory of dramatic 
and elocutionary punctuation, our editors may be excused for not 
calling attention to the fact that the Folio ruins line 304 by print- 
ing ‘‘which part of it, Ile waste’’. In the next line the Folio prints, 
just as badly, ‘‘as I not doubt,’’ instead of ‘‘as, I not doubt,’’. 
V.i, 310. ‘‘Where I have hope to see the nuptial’’.—In the follow- 
ing line the word ‘‘solemnized’’ is printed ‘‘solémnizéd’’ but there 
is nothing to tell the general reader that ‘‘nuptial’’ must be read 
as a trisyllable (‘‘nuptial’’) if he is to get Shakspere’s rhythm. 
Why this inconsistency ? 

V. 1, 320. Ariel’s exit ought to be indicated, otherwise the general 
reader may think that this tricksy spirit too enters the cave (‘‘They 
all enter’’) with Prospero, Alonso, ete. As stage-directors our 
editors are not a huge success. 

Clearly the ‘‘new’’ Cambridge way is not the way to edit Shak- 
spere. Whether the fault lies with the editors, or with the sen- 
sational discoveries which served them as tools, shall be left to the 
judgment of the reader.* 

4For an appreciation of the ‘‘new’’ Cambridge Shakespeare the reader is 


referred to Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s essay, ‘‘ Thirteen Volumes of Shakespeare, ’’ 
in the Modern Language Review, XXV, 397-414, October, 1930. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW POETIC 
LANGUAGE IN GERMANY 


By ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the language of Goethe 
and of modern German poetry, which has always been much under 
Goethe’s influence, would not have been possible without Klop- 
stock,' and that the path to Klopstock had been prepared by his 
linguistic predecessors, poets like Brockes, Giinther, Haller, and the 
critics Opitz, Gottsched, Bodmer.? This sequence is so well fixed 
that we accept without surprise the strange assertion that ‘‘Iphi- 
genie’’ would not have been possible without ‘‘Das Buch von der 
deutschen Poeterey.’’* Nevertheless, there exists, so far as I am 
aware, no satisfactory account of the beginnings of the new poetic 
language in Germany. The very material for such a treatment is 
not readily accessible,* even though the poetic language of Klop- 


stock® and of young Goethe® has frequently been made the subject 


1‘*Ohne Klopstock ist Goethe, was die poetische Sprache betrifft, undenk- 
bar.’’ Hamel, R., Klopstock Studien, II, v. 

2‘¢ Auch wer Goethe in seiner ganzen Grdsse erkennen will, der muss den 
miihsamen, dornenvollen Weg nicht scheuen, der von Opitz und Gottsched, von 
Giinther und Klopstock zu ihm emporfiihrt,’’ Biese, A., Pddogogik und Poesie, 
I, 159. 

3 “So seltsam es klingt: die ‘Iphigenie’ is nicht denkbar ohne die ‘Deutsche 
Poeterey.’’’ Brecht, W., G. R. M., June 1911, III, 348. 

4 Burdach, Konrad, ‘‘Die Sprache des jungen Goethe.’’ Verhandlungen der 
37. Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. Schulmdnner in Dessau, Lpz., 1885, 
pp. 166-180, is the best treatment of the subject from the historical point of 
view. Other articles on Goethe’s language by Biese, Diisel, Rehlwes, Waetzoldt, 
are all based on the results of Burdach which have unfortunately, despite the 
wish expressed in an early review (Schnorrs Archiv, 14, 203), never been pub- 
lished in completed form. Cf. also Weise, O. <Asthetik d. d. Sprache, Lpz., 
1903, Sect. 25, pp. 246-252. 

5 Hamel, R., Klopstock Studien, Berlin, 1880. II, 31 ff. 

Wiirfl, C., Uber Klopstocks poetische Sprache,’’ Herrigs Archiv, 64, 271-340 
and 65, 251-320. Also as Sonderabdruck, Braunschweig, 1881. 

Wiirfl, C., Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Sprachgebrauchs Klopstocks. Progr. 
Briinn. 1883-1885. 

Bailly, E., Etude sur la vie et les oewvres de Klopstock. Paris, 1888. Chap. 
VII, La langue de Klopstock. 

Petri, F., Kritische Beitrige zur Geschichte der Dichtersprache Klopstocks. 
Greifswald, 1894. 


6In addition to the list of books on ‘‘Goethes Sprache und Stil,’’ given in 
138 
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of investigation. As the standard literary language of Germany 
was not unified until 1800,’ the study of the language of writers of 
the eighteenth century has concerned itself primarily with the at- 
titude of the various writers to the Schriftsprache.® This may 
properly become, therefore, a point of departure for the present 
study which deals thereafter, however, exclusively with the de- 
velopment of the poetic language in Germany, culminating in Klop- 
stock.°® 

Swiss writers of the eighteenth century betrayed their origins in 
the very titles of their literary productions, Bodmer’s ‘‘ Discourse 
der Mahlern.’’ MHaller’s ‘‘Versuch schweizerischer Gedichten.’’ 
Haller made a valorous effort to rid his poetry of provincial pecu- 
liarities, resigning himself, finally, to his fate as a foreigner, ‘‘Ich 
bin ein Schweizer, die deutsche Sprache ist mir fremd.’’ Never- 
theless, he made a courageous attempt to prove that the German 
language was capable of the same brevity and expressiveness as 
English, and in order to demonstrate the suitability of German for 
the expression of abstract ideas, he wrote a philosophical poem in 
the style of Pope. But the poem, itself,’° though it avoided the 
prolixity, which Goethe called the besetting sin of the Germans, 
indicates clearly that German had not attained the polish and re- 
finement of English as a literary language. Bodmer felt constrained 
to translate Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ as Wieland later did Shak- 
spere’s plays, into prose.** How much less flexible German was 
than English as a language for poetry becomes apparent if we com- 


Goedekes Grundriss, IV, II (1910), 407-413, cf. the Avant-propos of Loiseau, 
H., Contribution ad l’Etude de la Langue du Jewne Goethe. Thése, Paris 1911, 
which gives a good critical estimate of the books on Goethe’s language, also 
Weise, 4. d. d. S., p. 304. 

7 Burdach, K., Die Einigung der nhd. Schriftsprache. Halle, 1884, p. 31; 
‘*Die Einigung der deutschen Schriftsprache um 1800 abgeschlossen.’’ 

8 Cf. the bibliography in Behaghel, Gesch. d. d. 8., Strassburg, 19113, pp. 
73-78, 

®I have omitted discussion of the long dispute between Mundart and Schrift- 
sprache, contenting myself merely with this reference to its importance. 

10 ‘*Gedanken iiber Vernunft, Unglauben und Aberglauben.’’ 

11 Distinctively unique is the opinion expressed by Viles, George Burridge, 
in his ‘‘Comparison of Bodmer’s Translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost with 
the Original’’ (Diss. Cornell) Lpz. 1903 p. 1. ‘‘The impression made upon 
me as I proceeded with my work of comparison, following step by step Bod- 
mer’s own labor, weighing each word, phrase, clause, figure of speech, and de- 
scription, was that the translator, being unhampered by the constraint of 
meter, succeeded even better than the English author in expressing what 
Bodmer has designated in his introduction as ‘the exalted thoughts of his 
(Milton’s) soul.’ ’’ 
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pare Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons’’ with Brockes’ rendering in which, for 
example, the simple line, ‘‘As yet the trembling year is uncon- 
firmed,’’ is expanded to read, ‘‘Wie nun das jetzt noch zitternde, 
das gleichsam annoch junge Jahr noch ungestarkt und schwachlich 
eee 

Added to the inferiority of German as a language for expression 
in poetry was the unfortunate influence of Gottsched, the self ap- 
pointed literary dictator of Germany until 1740, and an enemy of 
progress in poetry, who, in some respects at least, had advanced 
very little over his predecessor Cpitz, from whom he was separated 
by a hundred years. Opitz’s ‘‘Buch von der deutschen Poeterey,’’ 
1624, dealing mainly with matters of definition and form, devoted 
a chapter to language’* which, like much of his entire treatise, was 
largely derived from foreign sources, Sealiger and Ronsard." 
Similarly, Gottsched*s ‘‘Versuch einer Critischen Dichtkunst,’’ 
1730, which was virtually a compendium of French classicism for 
Germany based on Boileau, devotes a purely rationalistic and prac- 
tical chapter to the language of poetry,’® in which clearness and 
perspicuity are made the final criterion for poetic style..* Sharing 
with critics of the preceding century the opinion that poetical com- 
position was a simple and somewhat mechanical matter, Gottsched 
compiled for his periodical an ‘‘ Anleitung wie ein Frauenzimmer 
Gedichte verfertigen kénne,’’ in which he pointed out that it was 
‘*eine falsche Einbildung, dass es was iiberaus schweres sey, Verse 
zu machen.’”** Although Gottsched recognized poetry as an art of 
expression rather than as a mere trick of versifying, he, no less 
than his rivals, Bodmer and Breitinger, did not believe in the old 


12‘‘Spring,’’ line 18. Cf. Stewart, M. C., ‘‘Brockes’ Rendering of Thom- 
son’s Seasons and the Later German Translations,’’ JEGP, X (1911). 

13 VI. Capitel, ‘‘Von der Zubereitung und Ziehr der Worte.’’ 

14 Cf. ed. Witkowski, Lpz., 1888. Cf. Borinski, Karl, Die Poetik der Renais- 
sance und die Anfdnge der litt. Kritik in Deutschland. Berlin, 1886. 

15 VII Capitel, ‘‘ Von poetischen Worten.’’ Cf. Braitmaier, Fr., Geschichte 
der poetischen Theorie von den Diskursen der Maler bis auf Lessing. Frauen- 
feld, 1888-89, which supersedes Grucker, Emile, Histoire des doctrines lit- 
téraires et esthétiques en Allemagne, Paris, 1883. Cf. also Servaes, Franz, Die 
Poetik Gottscheds und der Schweizer, Strassburg, 1887, Q. wu. F. LX., and 
Wolff, E., Uber Gottscheds Stellung’’ in der Geschichte d. d. Sprache. Er- 
gdanzungsheft zu ZsfdU, VIII, pp. 208-297. 

16 Last six chapters of Part I of C. D. treat of poetic style. Cf. Braitmaier, 
op. cit., pp. 127 ff. 

17 Die Verniinftigen Tadlerinnen, I, 12, cited by Servaes, Q. u. F. 60, 153. 
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precept, ‘‘Poeta non fit sed nascitur,’’ but held that poetry was a 
practice which could be learned.** 

Gottsched, to whose nature all poetry was foreign, was quite con- 
tent to maintain the practical, rationalistic attitude toward mat- 
ters of poetic style which we may expect of his point of view, ‘‘der 
niichterne, auf platte Verstandlichkeit haltende, echter Poesie 
abholde Sinn.’”*® He was attracted by the clearness, regularity and 
logical precision of French literature of the classic period, primarily 
ruled by reason. Bodmer, however, with much more poetry in his 
heart, turned to English poetry for emotional inspiration and be- 
came the standard-bearer of English literature in Germany,” for 
in English poets, especially in Milton, he found the qualities which 
he considered essential in poetical composition, and which seemed to 
him models best suited for imitation in Germany. 

Deriving his inspiration from the English,?* Bodmer asks, 
‘‘What can be more delightful than the new, the unexpected?’’ 
‘‘What is more new than the wonderful?’’ and with this in view, he 
writes his ‘‘Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie,’’ 
1740. If he still believed in imitation in art, and had no clearly 
defined idea of the real nature of genius,”* he at least recognized 
the importance of emotion and imagination in poetry, and realized 
that poetical language, created by the imagination and born of the 
emotions rather than constructed by reason and logic, should be 
permitted variations from arbitrary grammatical rule. In the 
poetry of Milton, Bodmer finds this imaginative element, this emo- 
tional appeal, and he discovers in Milton’s verses a vital poetical 
vocabulary. He adds to his ‘‘ Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren”’ 


18‘*Doch war der Unterschied (zwischen Gottsched und den Schweizern) 
nicht so gross, dass nicht auch die Schweizer an der Lehrbarkeit der Poesie 
fest gehalten hatten.’’ Servaes, Q. u. F., 60, 153. 

19 Braitmaier, op. cit., p. 128. 

20 Cf. Vetter, Th., Ziirich als Vermittlerin englischer Litteratur im 18 Jhdt., 
Ziirich, 1891, and Vetter, Th., ‘‘J. J. Bodmer und die Englische Litteratur,’’ 
in J. J. Bodmer. Denkschrift zum CC. Geburtstag, Ziirich, 1900. 

21 Cf. Addison’s eleven papers ‘‘On the pleasures of the Imagination’’ in 
the Spectator, 411-421, and this from 412: ‘‘Everything that is new or un- 
common raises a pleasure in the imagination, because it fills the soul with an 
agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
not before possessed.’’ On the whole matter of the Spectator’s influence, cf. 
Vetter, Th., Der Spectator als Quelle der Diskurse der Maler, Frauenfeld, 1887. 


_ 22 Which was first made clear in Germany by Young’s Conjectures on Orig- 
inal Composition, 1759, a German translation of which appeared in 1760. 
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a translation of Addison’s criticism of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’** and from 
Addison’s criticism of Milton, he learns the devices which Milton 
employs for distinguishing the language of poetry from the lan- 
guage of prose. In an article of his own entitled, ‘‘Von der 
Schreibart in Miltons Verlorenen Paradise,’’ 1742,7* he applies the 
points made by Addison in his essay on Milton’s Poetic Vocabu- 
lary,”® to conditions in German poetry. 

Bodmer, recognizing that the English language was closer akin 
to German than the French, the hampering influence of which as a 
model in matters of poetic style he was determined to combat, points 
out that the German language, unlike the French but like the Eng- 
lish, might make use of these same devices which Milton employs. 
Basing his remarks on Addison’s criticism of Milton’s language in 
‘Paradise Lost,’’ he applies to German the items cited by Addison. 
The use of metaphors, the use of idioms of other tongues, such as 
placing the adjective after the substantive, the transposition of 
words, the turning of the adjective into a substantive, the lengthen- 
ing of a phrase, the extending or contracting of particular words 
by the insertion or omission of certain syllables, the use of old 
words and new words;”* all these linguistic devices he finds suited to 
the genius of the German language. He quotes passages from Ger- 
man poems in which they have been used with success, and points 
out ways in which the German poetic language may be still further 
enriched by continuing in its imitation of the English. 

Elsewhere, too, Bodmer endorses these same principles.?’ Later 
in his preface to Breitinger’s ‘‘ Kritische Dichtkunst,’’ he empha- 
sizes the use of characteristic words from the dialects. Especially 
important in this respect is his revival of mediaeval German litera- 


23 Bodmer, J. J. Critische Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie 
u. dessen Verbindung mit dem Wahrscheinlichen. In einer Vertheidigung des 
Gedichtes Joh. Miltons von dem verlohrnen Paradiese: Der beygefiiget ist 
Joseph Addisons Abhandlung von den Schénheiten in demselben Gedichte, 
Ziirich, 1740. 

24 Bodmer, J. J., Critische Schriften, 3. St., Ziirich, 1742, pp. 75-133. 

25 Spectator, 285-1712. 

26 Cf. Bodmer, p. 119: ‘‘Die Freyheit endlich anlangend, womit Milton 
seine Sprache zu erheben, neue Worter gepragt, so ist auch diese, wenn sie 
nicht ohne Ursache genommen und mit Vorsichtigkeit und Bescheidenheit ge- 
braucht wird, der deutschen Natur in ihrer Sprache nict zuwider.’’ He ex- 
presses himself similarly on all the other points. 

27 Cf. Diskurse der Maler, I, 6 near the end, where he again advocates the 
use of new words. 
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ture,” for after he had edited the works of the Minnesingers in 
two collections, the poets of the Géttinger Hain took pleasure in 
instilling new life into their poems, by employing the vocabulary 
of these poems of the past.?° Words like Fehde, Gau, bieder, Ger, 
Hain, Hort, were introduced into usage by Bodmer and his follow- 
ers. 

Bodmer’s compatriot and co-worker Breitinger, moved by a 
similar conception of the language of poetry as the language of 
emotion and imagination, and considering it ‘‘Pflicht in einem 
Gedichte von himmlischen Personen die Rede iiber die gemeine 
Sprache zu erheben,’’*° voices similar opinions in the second part 
of his ‘‘Kritiseche Dichtkunst,’’ which treats matters of poetic dic- 
tion and style. He points out especially the value of ‘‘Macht- 
worter,’’*! to which category belong sensuous words of older or 
popular speech, which have passed into oblivion and which it is the 
duty of the poet to revive.*? In addition to using popular, archaic 
and dialect words, the poet may also coin new words; and as people 
speaking in the heat of passion often vary the order of their sen- 
tences, the poet who writes the language of emotion should not be 
denied the use of similar inversions and transpositions. 

The Swiss critics, objecting to Gottsched’s ‘‘diktatorische Dreis- 
tigkeit,’’ felt free to favor English madels as against French; to- 
gether they approved new words, old words, dialect and popular 
words, inversions, transpositions and ellipses in poetry, which should 
employ, according to their theory, the natural language of emotion. 
Together, they championed the new school of poets who were to put 
these theories into practice. 

A real poet now appeared on the literary horizon, in whose orig- 
inal genius the critics of the new school found the perfect realiza- 
tion of their tenets, and who was to demonstrate once and for all 
the value of their theories by putting them gloriously into practice, 
the poet whose spirit filled Werther’s Lotte: ‘‘. . . sie stand auf 
ihren Ellenbogen gestiitzt, ihr Blick durchdrang die Gegend, sie 


28 Braitmaier, op. cit., p. 243. 

29 Elster, Stilistik, p. 218. 

30 Breitinger, J. J. Kritische Dichtkunst, Ziirich, 1740. II, Theil, Der 
zweyte Abschnitt, pp. 69-70. 

31 TI, Theil, Der zweyte Abschnitt. Von den Machtwéortern. 

32TT, Theil. Abschnitt 5. ‘‘Pflicht der guten Scribenten, die guten alten 
Worter mit ihren Begriffen aus der Vergangenheit herauszuziehen.’’ Cf. pp. 
211-212, 
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sah gen Himmel und auf mich, ich sah ihr Auge tranenvoll, sie 
legte ihre Hand auf die meinige, und sagte . . . Klopstock!’’* 
For Klopstock became the real creator of the new poetry, the cre- 
ator of the poetical language of the classical period.** 

Goedeke’s famous dictum, ‘‘ Mit Klopstocks Erscheinung wurde 
offenbar, dass die Dichtung auf einer unspriinglichen genialen 
Begabung beruhe und durch Studium nicht erlernt werden kénne’’ 
has recently been more succinctly phrased to read, ‘‘Vor ihm 
wurden Gedichte verfertigt ; erst Klopstock dichtete.’’*> Similarly 
the critical judgment in prose, ‘‘Jedenfalls verdankt unsere poet- 
ische Ausdrucksweise (Klopstock) ebensoviel als die prosaische 
(Luther) ’’** has been put into verse by Friedrich Hebbel: 


Schuf Luther denn das Instrument, 
Gab Klopstock ihm die Saiten. 


Klopstock put into practice what the Swiss critics had been able 
only to formulate as a theory. Bodmer, to be sure, tried his hand 
at poetry, notably in his ‘‘Noah,’’ and young Wieland who had 
earlier zealously studied Gottsched’s poetics*’ indulged now in en- 
thusiastic admiration of Bodmer’s ‘‘Noah’’ and in a lengthy ‘‘ Ab- 
handlung von den Schonheiten des epischen Gedichts, Der Noah,’’ 
1753, for which he finds high praise,** discovers in the poem the 
qualities of the new poetic diction, which Bodmer had advocated 
in theory.*® All modern critics agree, however, that Bodmer’s con- 
tribution was mainly theoretical, and that it was Klopstock’s poetic 
genius which fashioned the new language of poetry and gave it wide 
and lasting currency. 


33 Goethe, Werther. Erstes Buch. Am 16. Junius. 

34 ‘*Klopstock is der Schopfer unserer dichterischen Rede.’’ Muncker, Fr. 
Lessings pers. u. lit. Ver. zu Klopstock, p. 23. ‘‘Klopstock. .. der erste 
grosse Bildner unserer neuen Dichtersprache.’’ Bernays, Der Junge Goethe, 
Lpz., 1875, Einl. p. viii. ‘‘Klopstocks Hauptverdienst, die Schépfung der dich- 
terischen Rede der klassischen Literaturperiode.’’ Petri, op. cit., p. 1. ‘‘Klop- 
stock hat der deutschen Poesie Erlésung gesungen, Erlosung aus den Banden 
der Niichternheit und Plattheit und damit zugleich unsere deutsche Dichter- 
sprache neu begriindet.’’ Jenny, op. cit., p. 80. 

35 Heinemann, D., D. d. Dichtung, Lpz., 1910, under Klopstock. 


36 Weise, 4. d. d. S., p. 219. 

37 Calvor, W., Der metaphorische Ausdruck des jungen Wieland. (Diss.) 
Gottingen, 1906, p. 81. 

38 Wieland, Werke, ed. Hempel. Berlin, 1878, vol. 40, p. 329. ‘‘Nach 
meiner Einsicht nimmt der Noah unter den Werken, die der menschliche Geist 
hervorgebracht hat, eine der obersten Stellen ein.’’ 

8» Wieland, Werke, Ed. Hempel. Berlin, 1878. 40, 351. 
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Haller, whom Klopstock himself recognizes as a poet of im- 
portance in matters of diction, is a far more formidable predecessor 
than Bodmer in putting the new poetical language into practice. 
Although the ‘‘Literaturbriefe’’ state that Wolff made German a 
good language for philosophy, Haller, for poetry,*° Haller’s biogra- 
pher Frey, finds his language ‘‘schwerfallig und unharmonisch’’* 
and emphasizes the severe handicap of his Swiss origin.*? Neverthe- 
less, he is in a certain sense the creator of a new poetical lan- 
guage,** and an important figure as ‘‘Klopstocks Vorlaufer als 
Sprachschoépfer.’’** Haller and Klopstock together finally demon- 
strated that the language of poetry should be allowed the distine- 
tion of differing from the language of prose.*® 

Klopstock continued the way pointed out by Bodmer and pre- 
pared by Haller. ‘‘Fahren Sie fort mich zu belehren,’’ he writes 
to Bodmer, and he composes his ‘‘ Messias’’ with Homer and Virgil 
at his right hand, and the critical writings of Bodmer and Breit- 
inger at his left.** His first theoretical discussion of poetical lan- 
guage, ‘‘Von der Sprache der Poesie,’’*? presents nothing which is 
not contained in Bodmer and Breitinger, yet what he says is new 
because it is the utterance of a poet who docs what he says, who 
speaks out convictions which have arisen from actual artistic ex- 
periences.*® 

At the very beginning of his essay, Klopstock asserts, ‘‘dass 
keine Nation weder in der Prosa noch in der Poesie vortrefflich 
geworden, die ihre poetische Sprache nicht sehr merklich von der 
prosaischen unterschieden hatte,’’ as may be seen in the case of the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, the English, less in the case of 
the French. He advocates imitation of English poetry rather than 
of French, and resembles the Swiss critics also in his insistence on 


40No. 126 Cf. Feldmann, W., ‘‘Deutsche Sprachflege in den Literatur- 
briefen,’’ ZsfdWf., VII, 152. 

41 Frey, A., Haller, Lpz., 1879, p. 62. 

42 Ibid., p. 71. 

43 Ibid., p. 76, 214. 

44 Ibid., p. 176. 

45 Weise, op. cit., p. 251. 

46In a Latin letter to Bodmer, 1748. 


47 Appeared originally in Nordischer Aufseher, I Bd., 26 Stiick, 1758, re- 
printed Géscher, 10, 202, ff.; cf., also Klopstocks sdémtliche sprachwissenschaft- 
liche und Gsthetische Schriften, hg. von Bock und Spindler, IV Bd. 20 ff., 
summed up by Hamel, op. cit., II, 16-21, Wiirfl, Herrigs Archiv 64, 278-280. 

48 Hamel, op. cit., I, 1. 
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a language of poetry distinguished from that of prose. Luther, 
Opitz, Haller, in Germany suggested this difference, and German 
poetry would do well to continue in the way they began. In order 
to express the ‘‘vielseitigere, schGnere und erhabnere Gedanken’’ 
which elevate poetry over prose, poets must choose words which are 
noble and which sound well. Among other serviceable words for 
poetry are powerful words of ‘‘ausgemachter Starke,’’*® further, 
brief and pregnant words, especially compound words, new words, 
archaic words,®*° which may be elided, inverted and transposed.* 
Klopstock’s great significance lies not in the repetition of these 
theoretical innovations of Bodmer and Breitinger, but in the fact 
that he put them into practice with a boldness of which they had 
not the remotest conception, outdistancing them and beginning a 
new literary generation.*” 

It was clear that the conventional poetie terminology of the day 
was inadequate for the expression of elevated thoughts and 
sublime themes. In order to glorify in song ‘‘die feurige Freund- 
schaft, und edle Liebe, die Hoheit der Religion, die Freiheit und 
Grésse des deutschen Vaterlandes.’’** Klopstock created a new 
poetic language which scorned rational clearness of expression but 
throbbed with emotions that grew out of the spirit of religion.®* 

After reading the first cantos of the ‘‘Messias,’’ Kleist wrote to 
Gleim, ‘‘Solche Poesie und Hoheit des Geistes war ich mir von kein- 
em Deutschen vermuten,’”® and Herder wrote to Klopstock, ‘‘Sie 
haben die Sprache des Herzens, wie sie niemand in Deutschland 
hat.’’®*> Klopstock was, in Herder’s phrase, the Alexander for whom 
the Macedon, the German language of his day, was a territory too 
restricted, whose prowess as a conqueror extended its boundaries, 


49 Cf. Breitinger’s ‘‘ Machtworter,’’ K. D., II, 2. 

50‘‘die mit Geschmack zusammengesetzten.’’ ‘‘Die deutsche Sprache. . . 
hat noch neue Worter notig.’’ ‘‘ (sie sollte) einige wenige veraltete zuriick- 
holen,’’ ete. 

51‘‘durch die verinderte Ordnung derselben.’’ Cf. Breitinger, K. D., II, 
354. 

52‘*Mit Klopstock. . . war in Wahrheit ein neues litterarisches Geschlecht 

. erschienen. Bodmer, der bis dahin der Vorkampfer . . . gewesen war, 

sah sich plétzlich an der Schranke seiner Begabung angelangt. Er war einem 
genialen und lebensfrohen Jiingling gegeniiber in die Rolle des gramlichen 
Pedanten gedriingt worden.’’ Servaes, Fr. Q. u. F., 60, 174. 

53 Muncker, Fr., Lessings per. u. lit. Ver. zu Klopstock, p. 21. 

54 Adler, F. H., Herder and Klopstock, (Diss.) Illinois, 1913, p. 149. 

55 Biese, A., Paddogogik u. Poesie, I, 160. 

56 3. Juli, 1783. 
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and gained for it new ground in which to grow.’ By rescuing old 
words from oblivion, by forming new ones for his purposes, by 
venturing constructions which were as novel as they were bold, 
Klopstock enriched the German language in both vocabulary and 
construction and became the creator of the new poetical diction of 
the eighteenth century, which developed into the language of classi- 
eal German literature and remained the standard language for the 
following romantic generation. 

Gottsched and his followers made a determined attempt to de- 
fend their critical doctrines against those advanced by the Swiss 
erities, even in the face of Klopstock’s incontestable demonstration 
of the excellence of these new theories. Schdnaich’s ‘‘ Neologisches 
Worterbuch,’”® 1754, an alphabetical collection of unusual words, 
phrases and metaphors taken from Haller, Bodmer, Klopstock, 
which Schénaich holds up to ridicule and scoffs at as glaring ex- 
amples of the new style ‘‘der sehr affischen Dichtkunst,’’ is a very 
important document in the history of the development of German 
poetic style. From it, one obtains a pretty clear picture of what 
appeared new and objectionable in the poetical language of Haller, 
Klopstock, and their imitators, to one of Gottsched’s disciples. In 
this work, Schénaich criticizes the boldness of the new verbal com- 
pounds, the use of words, which appear new to him, many of which 
were merely old words which had been revived or dialectical ex- 
pressions which had been introduced into the language of poetry by 
the recent innovators, but which struck him as unprecendented in 
poetie usage and therefore to be condemned. He levels his criticism 
at ordinary words which are used in an unusual, original way or 
with new meaning, and tries his best to laugh all these innovations 
to scorn. Schénaich’s attempt, hampered by the narrow point of 
view which gave it birth, was even less inspired and less interest- 
ing than Gottsched’s commentary which complains of ‘‘die un- 
deutschen, iiberkiihnen und unertraglichen Wendungen’’ of the 
new school, and ridicules ‘‘die Accente der heiligen Manner und 


57 Herder, ed. Suphan. I, Fragmente, p. 165. 

58 Hamel, op. cit., II, 20, is of the opinion that in Klopstock’s theory of 
poetic language as expressed in the essay, ‘‘Von der Sprache der Poesie,’’ 
there is ‘‘nichts enthalten, was man nicht noch heute fast Punkt fiir Punkt 
unterschreiben kénnte. Die Folgezeit durch ihre Fortschritte auf Klopstocks 
Boden, hat es als richtig dokumentiert. Man nehme doch nur den zweiten 
Theil des Faust in die Hand!’’ 


59 Ed. Késter, A. Berlin, 1900. 
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Barden”’ . . . ‘‘welche in dem Hallerschen Wirbelsturme herum- 
getrieben, bald an einem schlimmen Latinismus scheiterten, bald 
von einem Hellenismus verschlungen wiirden.’’®® Christian Felix 
Weisse saw in the contrast of the new school of poetry with the old, 
the subject matter for an interesting comedy, ‘‘ Die Poeten nach der 
Mode,’’ 1751, which gave him an opportunity to ridicule uninspired 
and slavish imitation of both schools and to point to real classic 
poetry. 

Still another representative of the old Leipzig school, Johann 
Christoph Adelung, Gottsched’s successor in grammatical and lin- 
guistic matters, opposed the new views, which he feared might do 
the language grave harm.*t As Bodmer and Klopstock had put an 
end to Schénaich and Gottsched, so Herder, deriving much of his 
inspiration from Hamann, in opposition to Adelung’s rationalistie 
conception of language as the product of grammatical theory, 
championed the living speech of men. To Adelung and his pre- 
decessors, language was in the first place a means of communica- 
tion ; Herder emphasized above all else the poetical, sensuous nature 
of language. Hamann, esteeming highly all linguistic peculiarities, 
provincial or individual, announced ; ‘‘ Die Reinigkeit einer Sprache 
entzieht ihrem Reichtum; eine gar zu gefesselte Richtigkeit ihrer 
Starke und Mannheit,’’®? and his ideas were to be developed and 
expressed in connected fashion by Herder.®* Herder, quoting 
Hamann, believes with him that rich flexibility in language is more 
to be desired than formal correctness.** Praising the Swiss critics 
for their attitude toward the German language® and for their at- 
tempts to be true to its genius,® he points, like them, to English* 
rather than to French literature® as the model for German. Ap- 
proving their theory that poetry is the language of emotion, he 


60Weise, op. cit., p. 251. 

61 Burdach, op. cit., p. 172. 

62 Hamann, Schriften hg. von Roth und Wiener, Berlin, 1821-43. 8 Teile. 
II, 151. Cf. also VI, 30, VII, 238, all of which are cited in Unger, R., 
Hamanns Sprachtheorie in Zusammenhange seines Denkens, Miinchen, 1905, 
q. V. esp., pp. 238-254. (Die Sprache) ‘‘Ihr Verhaltnis zur Poesie.’’ 


63 Herder, Sdimtliche Werke, ed. Suphan, Berlin, 1877, Vol. I, Erste Sammlung 
von Fragmenten 1767, pp. 131 ff. 


64 Ibid. Fragment I, Section 7. 
65 Ibid., IV, 299. 

66 Tbid., I, 164; II, 41. 

67 Ibid., I, 216 ff. Sect. 17. 

68 Ibid., I, 211. 
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argues passionately for inversions ;*° citing Klopstock"® as a model, 
he accepts his linguistic innovations and uses them in his own 
verses."* 

The whole seventeenth century and the first third of the eigh- 
teenth century had, as a matter of fact, shunned as much as pos- 
sible the popular and really vital elements in Luther’s language. 
Their ideal was a language which was learned, rationalistiec and 
regular. Herder insisted on precisely the opposite. Echoing Ha- 
mann, that ‘‘Poesie ist die Muttersprache des menschlichen Ge- 
schleehts,’’ glorifying the naturalness and simplicity of the popular 
songs of primitive peoples, he championed the cause of popular 
poetry and approved its language. According to his theories, the 
poet has the right to penetrate into the very vitals of language: 
‘‘das kiihne Genie durchstésst das so beschwerliche Ceremoniel: 
findet und sucht sich Idiotismen; graibt in die Eingeweide der 
Sprache, wie in die Bergkliifte, um Gold zu finden. Und betriegt 
es sich auch manchmal mit seinen Goldklumpen: der Sprachen- 
philosoph probire und lautere es: wenigstens gab es Gelegenhcit 
zu chymischen Versuchen.’’’? 

In these doctrines of Hamann and Herder,” in the literary pro- 
ductions of Klopstock and Lessing,"* we can see the beginnings of 
a new age. What Bodmer had been for Klopstock, Herder became 
for Goethe, for as Klopstock had put in practice the theories of 
Bodmer and created a new poetical language for the eighteenth 
century, so Goethe was the first to do justice to Herder’s theories 
in the magnificent lyries of the ‘‘Sesenheimer Liederbuch,’’ with 
mention of which our discussion ends. 

Like the German novel and drama of the eighteenth century, 
German poetry of the same period developed through criticism. 
The new poetical language created by Klopstock was a successful 


69 Ibid., I, Fragment I, 190 ff., esp. 194-196. 

70 Ibid., I, 157. 

71 Adler, op. cit., 152. 

72 Herder: op. cit., I, 166. 

73On Herder, cf. Hausch, B. F., ‘‘ Darstellung und Kritik der Gedanken 
Herders iiber die Muttersprache,’’ Padogog-Studien,’23 (1903), pp. 337, 369, 
ff. Haussmann, J. Untersuchungen iiber Sprache im Stil des jungen Herder, 
(Diss) Wisconsin, Borna-Lpz., 1906. 

74On Lessing, cf. Schmidt, E. Lessing, II, 2, Berl., 1892. V. Kap. Die 
Sprache. Also Bibliography p. 808. Creizenach, W., ‘‘Sprachliche Kleinig- 
keiten zu Lessings Jugendwerken,’’ ZsfdW., I, 31. Feldmann, W., ‘‘ Deutsche 
Sprachpflege in den Literaturbriefen,’’ ZsfdW., VII, 152. 
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practical application of the theories of Bodmer. Again like the 
German novel and drama, eighteenth century German poetry re- 
ceived powerful stimulus from England. Bodmer derived his ideas 
and inspiration from Addison’s criticism of Milton’s language, 
and Klopstock imitated successfully the new linguistic features of 
Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ of which Bodmer had made a prose 
translation. And finally, German poetry, like other phases of Ger- 
man literature of the age, reflecting the religious temper of the 
time which had really brought about the literary revival, derived 
eunsiderable benefit from the pietistic movement. Naturally the fer- 
vid diction of these religious enthusiasts contributed its share to the 
language of the most exalted religious poem of the day, Klopstock’s 
‘*Messias.’’*> This new language of poetry, different from the 
language of prose, which had its theoretical champion in Bodmer 
and which was first employed, after Haller had prepared the way, 
by Klopstock, has its origin in the diction of the German religious 
poets and in the language of Milton. Reflecting the two most 
powerful influences on German literary development of the eight- 
eenth ceniury, the influence of the religious revival and of Eng- 
lish literature, this new poetical language shows traits essentially 
charactcristie of the age which gave it birth. 


75 Adler, F. H. Herder and Klopstock, (Diss.) Illinois, 1913. Part III. ‘‘A 
Treatment of Klopstock’s and Herder’s Poetic Language,’’ pp. 148-223. Adler’s 
most important original contribution consists in finding ‘‘the primary basis of 
(Klopstock’s language) in the enthusiastic religious terms in use among the 
many devotional sects which had sprung up in the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries.’’ p. 150. 

However valuable may be the service which Adler thus performs in connect- 
ing Klopstock’s language with the ‘‘language of the religious enthusiasts,’’ 
he is a trifle hasty in thinking that this determines its ‘‘final source,’’ p. 151. 
In accounting for ‘‘final sources’’ of Klopstock’s innovations, Adler cannot 
well afford to omit, as he does, mention of the influence of Milton and of Eng- 


lish poetry. 





SOME RENAISSANCE REFERENCES TO SIC 
VOS NON VOBIS 


By Emma MarsHALL DENKINGER 
Brookline, Mass. 


The Renaissance reader found in his Opera Virgilii, imbedded 
in the Vita commonly known as Donatus auctus, an excerpt from 
Asconius Pedianus which told the story of Vergil’s anaphoric 
verses, Sic Vos Non Vobis. In the edition of Egnazio (Venice, 
1507) the passage runs :? 


Gluriae vero adeo contempto fuit, vt cum quidam versus quosda sibi ascriberent, 
eaque docti haberentur, non modo aegre non ferebat, imo voluptuosum id sibi 
erat. Cum enim distichon quod laudem, felicitatemque Augusti continebat 
fecisset, valuisque non nominato auctore infixisset, id erat huius modi 

Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane 

Diuisium imperium cum Ioue Caesar habet. 
Diu quaeritans Augustus cuiusnam hi versus essent, eorum auctorem non 
inueniebat. Bathyllus vero poeta quidam mediocris tacentibus aliis sibi as- 
cripsit. Quaobrem donatus, honoratusque a Caesare fuit, quod aequo animo 
non ferens Virgilius, iisdem valuis affixit quater hoc principium, SIC VOS NON 
VOBIS. Postulabat Augustus ut hi versus complerentur, quod cum frustra 
aliqui conati essent, Virgilius praeposito disticho, sic subiunxit 

Hos ego versiculos feci; tulit alter honores 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aues 

Sic vos non vobis_ vellera fertis oues 

Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boues 


Quo cognito aliquadiu Bathyllus Romae fabula fuit, Maro vero exaltatior. 


In a period marked by intrigue and sudden reversals of fortune, 
the tale had particular appeal. Indeed by 1530 Sic Vos Non Vobis 
was provided with a contemporary setting to which, for the rest of 
the century, the popularity of the motto may be traced, rather than 
to Vergil himself. 

But first the words take on a religious significance. Geoffrey 
Tory whose reverence for Vergil is beautiful to contemplate? uses 
Sic Vos Non Vobis as a motto descriptive of the Passion. In the 


1 Virgilius Notis Egnatii, a iiij verso. This is the edition of Giov. Batt. 
Egnazio (Cipelli), 1473-1553. 

2Cf. Champ-fleury (1529), Livre II, for his discourse on the Golden Bough 
and the Pythagorean letter which was associated with Vergil because of the 
Servian commentary. 
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book of Hours printed jointly by him and Simon de Colines in 1525 
appears the delicately drawn figure of Christ on the Cross, accom- 
panied by the four verses from Vergil, and charming vignettes in 
which the sheep are being sheared, oxen are ploughing, bees are 
making honey, and birds are building their nests, for others not for 
themselves (Plate 1). So, too, Christ makes the greatest Sacrifice. 
Such is the first of the century’s adaptations of Vergil’s verses. 

Antonio da Levya to whom the popularity of Sic Vos Non Vobis 
through the period is primarily due, may have derived his know]- 
edge of the passage from Tory’s Horae or from Donatus auctus 70. 
At all events in the year 1530 when Charles V was crowned at 
Bologna, da Levya used the motto by way of bringing to his mas- 
ter’s attention the fact that he, da Levya, had won Milan, though 
Sforza had been rewarded with the city. The first account of the 
affair I find in Paolo Giovio’s Ragionamento* twenty-five years 
later. Samuel Daniel translates the passage thus: 


Antonio da leua who beeing by reason of the Goute caried in his Chaire, caused 
this mot to be worne of his Captaine, set on trappings and ornaments of his 
horse Sic Vos Non Vobis; at such time as Charles the Fifth was crowned in 
Bolagna, and the Dukedome of Millan restored to Francesco Sforza. And 
the mot was written without a bodie, which if it had not [been] there 
could not haue bin a better [impresa]: For that thereby he seemed to shewe, 
that now by his vertue and manhood the state of Milan was gotten and pre- 
serued, and after restored to the Duke by the Emperour, being desirous to 
retaine it to himself contrary to the order of the league as he had done before.5 


Although Giovio is specific on the point that da Levya’s device 
had no corpo, both Ruscelli® and Pittoni,’ writing in 1566, publish 
with Sic Vos Non Vobis beautiful engravings of bees making honey. 
Rusceelli’s discorso on questa Impresa delli api provides us with 


8 The title page bears the date 1524 but the colophon reads ‘‘excudebat 
Simon Colinaeus Parisiis e regione scholarum decretorum anno a Christi Iesu 
Nativitate MDXXV.XVII Kal. Feb.,’’ a date which coincides with 16 Jan. 
1525. 

4 Ragionamento sopra + motti e designi d’armi e d’amore volgarmente 
chiamati imprese, first published in Rome in 1555, reprinted at Venice (1556), 
at Milan and at Lyons (1559), and again at Lyons in 1561. 

5 The Worthy Tract of Paulus Iowius Contayning a Discourse of rare inuen- 
tions. . . . called Imprese (London, 1585), C iiij recto. 

6 Le Imprese Illustri con Espositione et Discorsi (Venice 1566) is the earlier 
since Ruscelli’s dedication is dated 1 May. The collection had a second edition 
in 1572 and a third in 1584. See Plate 2. 

7 Imprese di diversi Principe was dedicated (23 September) to Henry Fitza- 
lan Earl of Arundel; the work with its exquisite plates was reprinted in 1568, 
1579, and 1583. 
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details, which, thanks to his scholarly habit,* are presumably ac- 
curate. These words Sic Vos Non Vobis are, he tells us,° 


the ones which Virgil used when a certain good doctor1® (quel buon medico) 
had enjoyed at the hands of the Emperor Augustus the reward and honor for 
verses which Virgil himself had made anonymously to the glory of the said 
Augustus.11 . . . And in like manner Antonio da leua quietly and with as much 
modesty as discretion, in the wise writing which accompanied this most ap- 
propriate device of the bees, showed the Emperor that he too had labored for 
others in the acquisition and conservation of the city of Milan. The skill of 
the device, they say, pleased the noble Emperor greatly so that he said: N% 
vos tam poco os quezareis, pues yo mismo soy el medico, that is to say, Do not 
exercise yourself since I myself am the doctor, and made good the promise not 
-_- in benefactions to Antonio himself but in those to his sons, especially the 
elder.12 


Pittoni elaborates on the suitability of the corpo of the bees in these 
verses : 


Non producono il mel soave e grato 
Per se ma per altrui con propio [sic] danno 
L’Api ingegnose; a cui 1 uillano ingrato 
In iscambio di premio, arreca affano 
Cosi L Leva ne 1’armi si stimato 
Contra il qual non poteo forza od inganno 
In utile sudd del suo signore; 
Ne per se riportd, senon l’honore.1% 


At the end of 1566, the bees were as definitely associated with da 
Levya as the words Sic Vos Non Vobis. 

And so they continued to be long after the time when the cir- 
cumstances would normally have been remembered, thanks to the 
later imprese books. Bargagli (1589) speaks of da Levya’s ‘‘sciame 
dell’ Api col motto SIC VOS NON VOBIS,’’* and Biralli (1600) ** 
gives the corpo as bees.*®° Brant6éme, whose interest in devices was 
secondary, records that the Spaniard used ‘‘une ruche d’abeilles, 


8Cf. his correspondence on details in Bernardo Tasso’s Lettere (Venice 
1560), II, 296-8 (15 April 1557), 309-312 (21 May 1557), 475-478 (5 March 
1558). 

9 Op ett., 55-56. 

10T am unable to find the source of the legend that Bathyllus was a doctor. 
Is he made one for the sake of the pun below? 

11 Here Ruscelli gives the Asconius story in detail. 

12 Luigi da Levya, to whom Aretino writes (15 Nov. 1536) a letter of con- 
dolence on the passing of the ‘‘great Antonio;’’ cf. Aretino, Lettere, ed. 
Nicolini, I. 93-4. 

13 Op. cit., Plate 31. 

14 Dell’Imprese (Venice 1589), 29. 

15 Dell’Imprese scelte (Venice 1600). 


16 Idem, 5. But oddly enough he elsewhere (idem, 4b) follows the state- 
ment of Giovio to the effect that there was no corpo. 
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allans, entrans & travaillans pour faire leur miel . . . come disant 
qu’il faisoit tout pour autruy, et rien pour lui’’;?’ interestingly 
too, the Sieur de Bourdeilles says that there was no reason why da 
Levya should have complained in the first place, since labor without 
credit is the lot of the servitor! Authors of seventeenth century 
treatises on devices like Hercule Tasso,’* Aresi,’® and D’Amboise”° 
join with semi-ecclesiastical writers on imprese and emblems, like 
Ferro,” Boldonius,?? Le Moyne,”* Menestrier,* Breverus,?> and 
Boschius,”° in continuing the legend of da Levya and mellificatis 
apes. 

Actually, however, the bees do not form the first corpo historical- 
ly. For in 1560, Symeoni,”* in his own collection of imprese®* had 
produced a device suitable for ‘‘vn merito vsvrpato’’ but not other- 
wise assigned, in which Sic Vos Non Vobis was accompanied by the 


17 The Memoires of Brantéme were not published till 1665, but the dedica- 
tion to ‘‘La Reyne Marguerite’’ is dated 31 March 1604. For the entire 
passage see Memoires contenans Les Vies des Hommes Illustres (Leyden, 1665), 
126. A much more satisfactory account of da Levya’s life will be found in 
André Thevet, Vies des Hommes Illustres (1584), II, 366-368. 

18 Della realta § perfettione delle Imprese (1612), 173, 276. 

19 Delle Imprese Sacre (Verona, 1615), 129. 

20 Adrien d’Amboise, Discowrs ow traicté des devises (his own collection 
added to his father’s), 26, remarks that the bees are not really necessary since 
da Levya recovered the Duchy of Milan ‘‘sans luy user d’aucune reconois- 
sance.’’ 

21 Teatro d’Imprese (1623), II, 66. 

22 Theatrum Temporaneum Aeternitats (1636), 21, gives the story of da 
Levya and then constructs a new corpo by adding a rosebush and the zodiacal 
sign for Spring to the design of the apiary. 

23 De L’ Art des Devises (Paris, 1666), 115, 213 is concerned chiefly with the 
modesty of the corpo: da Levya might have taken a rampant lordly lion, but 
he wisely chose the humble bee! 

24 La Science et l’Art des Devises (Paris, 1686), 50, approves the corpo of 
the Bees. In another work, La Philosophie des Images (Paris, 1682), II, 262, 
Menestrier assigns the motto to Floriano Malvezzi who employed it with the 
corpo of a glacier conserving the snow. I have been unable to get track of 
Malvezzi, but the idea would seem to be a late development. 

25 De Symbolo Heroico (1686), 21, 83. 

26 Ars Symbolica (1722), I, 14, 285, gives the corpo of the bees but finds the 
motto sufficient in itself. Though Boschius is a late writer, I have mentioned 
him here because (op. cit., IV. 3, 49) he suggests a new corpo: two donkeys 
with packs on their backs; the device being an ‘‘allegory of those who deny 
themselves to leave rich heirs.’’ 

27 Le Sententiose Imprese (Lyons 1560), 29. 


28 He also produced a Commentary on Giovio (1561), in which of course he 
discusses the da Levya story and presents the device without a corpo, 27. 
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picture of oxen ploughing. He was followed by Paradin®® (1567), 
whose English translator, P. S.,°° renders the passage thus :** 


If anie man will ascribe the memorable exploits of another man to the rulers 
or governors, the same may verie aptly bee expressed by a yoke of oxen draw- 
ing the plowe. With this verse out of Virgil sic vos non vobis fertis aratra 
boves. 


Bocchi (1574) prints a picture of the ploughing oxen with the same 
line and the further elucidation, ‘‘In eos qui alienis laboribus 
perfrvvntur. Arantis olim forte.’’*? Somewhat more particular** 
is the application of the motto to the reverse of a jeton** struck in 
1573 by Charles IX, who died in the following year. The corpo is 
a compound affair: a peasant is shown driving a harrow to which 
two oxen are harnessed; above is a city and a hive of bees. The 
words Sic Vos Non Vobis recall two instead of one of Vergil’s 
verses. 

A third corpo which attained nothing like the circulation of the 
other two, should nevertheless be mentioned. It belongs to Giovanni 
Henrico Fornari, called for his charitable zeal L’Officioso. <Ac- 
cording to Luca Contile whose book on imprese was published in 
1574, Fornari’s figure was a vine of ripe grapes, and laurel. He 
goes on to say—over two folio pages®*°—that the laurel typifed 
Fornari’s firmness and obedience, and as a plant saered to the sun, 
symbolized also his devotion to Christ; the vine, growing every- 


29 Devises Heroiques, issued by Plantin, 292. A second edition followed at 
Lyons (1583) and a third, from which our illustration is taken (Plate 3), was 
brought out by Raphelengius at Antwerp in 1600. Under the editorship of 
Francois Amboise, who made additions of his own, the Devises appeared in 
Paris in 1622. 


30 Probably because Sir Philip Sidney was interested in imprese, the sugges- 
tion has been advanced that this is a posthumous translation from his pen. 


31 The Heroicall Devises of M. Claudius Paradin Canon of Beauieu, (Lon- 
don, 1591) 344. 


32 Quaestiones Simbolicae, Symbola xxxviii, 83. 


33 T have no theory to offer with regard to the circumstance which the jeton 
commemorates. Nor can I find any clue in La Tour (Catalogue des Jetons de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, 59) or Jean de Bie, who in La France Métallique 
(209, plate XLIV) gives a photograph. Much remains to be done in connect- 
ing circumstances and imprese; for lack of information, imprese are held to 
be trivial, whereas actually I suspect that they alone give the clue to many a 
tangled situation, if we only knew enough to interpret them. 

34 The jeton is of copper, 28 mm. The obverse shows a lion, bounding, right, 
upon a warrior who makes his escape; beyond the lion kneels a naked man with 
behind him a palm tree on which is suspended a panoply; the motto is non 
cedimus malis. 

35 Ragionamento ... sopra le proprietd delle imprese (Pavia, 1574), 620, 
63a. 
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where and unfailingly fruitful signifies his beneficencies. Un- 
fortunately Fornari’s device partakes of the fault of many of the 
academy imprese:°° it requires altogether too much explanation! 
The nesting birds or the fleecy sheep under the hands of the shearer 
would have been more effective as corpo to Vergil’s words. 

There are three interesting adaptations of Sic Vos Non Vobis in 
Elizabethan England, the earliest of which has not hitherto been 
recognized. It is to be found in a chimney-piece of carved clunch 
which was set up, probably between 1550 and 1560,°7 in what was 
then the new dwelling house of John Harvey, rope-maker, and 
father to Gabriel Harvey. Across the top, and running almost the 
length of the mantel, is a frieze divided into three panels, the cen- 
tral panel occupying about three-fifths of the space. Under the 
frieze is the motto Nostri Placente[s] [s]wnt Labor[es]. The small- 
er division at the left contains an ox, heavily laden and cropping at 
a thistle, with above it the words Aliis Non Nobis. In the corre- 
sponding compartment at the right are bees clustering about a hive, 
with the legend Aliis Et Nobis. The long central panel shows three 
men making a rope, the master seated ; and although there are other 
details (farm animals, the gable-end of a house, a scholar’s satchel 
hanging from a tree, and a sprig of saffron!) the motto Nec Aliis 
Nec Nobis obviously refers to the rope-making** (See Plate 
4). Even if we accept 1560 as the date at which the chimney-piece 
was erected,*® the author of the Latin mottoes could not have 
known the pictorial association of Sic Vos Non Vobis with both bees 
and oxen, which was not established by the imprese books till 1566. 
Indeed the fact of the carved ox and bees which constitutes the 


36 So involved is the analysis of these ‘‘academic’’ imprese, which involves 
study of every word, detailed examination of the component parts of the 
corpo, justifications of usage, etc., that there are ditscorsi on single devices 
which run from the 24 page treatise of Constanza Landi (Sopra vna Imprese 
d’vn pino con t motti ‘ postovi,’ 1560) to a 68 page disquisition written for the 
Humoristi of Rome on the impresa of clouds dropping rain into the sea, with 
Redit agmine dulci, in 1611. 

37 This is the date fixed in a letter to the author (21 July, 1930) by Mr. 
Hubert Collar, the Curator of the Saffron Walden Museum where the chimney- 
piece now stands. The demolition of the house was completed in 1855. 

38 The chimney-piece has been described by Grosart (Works of Gabriel Har- 
vey, 1885, I, xi), by Goddard in the Essex Review, VII., 25 (1898), and more 
recently (1913) by Professor Moore Smith in Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, 
p. 7. 

39 It is interesting to note that Professor Moore Smith (in a letter to the 
author dated 26 Sept., 1930) does not take seriously the fixing of the chimney- 
piece ‘‘to any particular year.’’ 
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strongest evidence for connecting the chimney-piece with Sic Vos 
Non Vobis makes it at the same time likely that the deviser of the 
design drew on Vergil directly. And if the author was Gabriel 
Harvey, as Dr. Grosart suggested,* this is not unlikely, for by 1560 
he was about ten years old *! and had in all probability made the 
acquaintance of Vergil’s anaphoric verses at the Grammar School 
at Saffron Walden.‘? He was just of an age to be enormously in- 
terested in all the details of the fine new house which his father 
was building and especially in such comprehensive chronicling as 
appeared in the central panel: the saffron which said the place 
was Walden; the high gable-end suggesting by sculptural synec- 
doche the new dwelling ;** the inclusion of cock and cow covering 
the activities of Mistress Harvey ;** and even the schoolboy’s satchel 
which could have belonged to no one but Gabriel himself.** It is 
not merely the pursuit of the father which is here commemorated. 
These are the occupations of the entire family: nostri . . . labores 
indeed. Despite the slip which represents fertis aratra boves by the 
single ox, *® the adaptation of Vergil’s verses to the comfortable 
concerns of the family circle is a charming piece of work, and high- 
ly creditable, particularly to an author of ten.*’ 


49 Op. cit., I, xi. 

41 Moore Smith (op. cit., 8) fixes his birth as ‘‘about 1550.’’ 

42 Unfortunately we do not know the year at which Gabriel entered the 
Grammar School, but assuming that little Philip Sidney’s matriculation at 
Shrewsbury was deferred till the end of his ninth year because of his delicate 
health and the circumstance of his being sent away to school, we may conclude 
that Gabriel entered the Saffron Walden School at a somewhat earlier age. 
The accounts of Thomas Marshall show that a ‘‘ Virgile’’ was purchased for 
young Sidney early in the second year of his study, in ‘‘Ffebruarie 1565’ ’-66 
(Wallace, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1915, p. 411). Cf. Moore Smith’s note 
on ‘‘my brother Nedd, being a grammar scholler’’ (op. cit., p. 5). 

43 For the likeness between the new house and the bit in the panel, cf. the 
photographs which face pp. 4 and 7 in Moore Smith’s book. 

44 Cf. the delightful picture in Gabriel Harvey’s Letter Book (Camden So- 
ciety, 1884), 143, where Mistress Harvey and Gabriel’s sister Mercy (four 
years old in 1560) are with the servants in the malthouse ‘‘sum turning ye 
mault, sum steaping, sum looking on,’’ and the references (idem, 147) to the 
bringing up of Mercy which ‘‘hath bene allwaies so homelie and milkmaid- 
like. ’? 

45 His brother Richard was not born until 15 April 1560; his sisters Alice 
and Mercy were not only too young, but as girls did not come into the educa- 
tional scheme. 

46 Possibly the error is not to be visited upon Gabriel at all. He writes at 
the end of Smithus vel Musarum Lachrymae (1577): ‘‘neque enim obliuisci 
queo quod olim queri in Valdinensi gymnasio didiceramus! ’’ 

_ 47 That Gabriel was only a lad at the time of writing did not, of course, come 
into Grosart’s calculations. 
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We next meet with Sic Vos Non Vobis in the (old) Arcadia of 
Sir Philip Sidney, which was probably completed about twenty 
years later.*® There it appears as the singularly felicitous impresa 
of Musidorus in the Second Booke or Acte. The Prince, disguised 
as the shepherd Dorus, is actually in love with the princess Pamela 
while he pretends to woo her guardian, the unlovely Mopsa.- By 
way of declaring the real state of his affections, he has told Pamela 
the tale of ‘‘a prince Musidorus’’ who fell so deeply in love with 
‘‘the Arcadian Dukes eldest Daughter’’ that ‘‘in this entangled 
Case hee cloathes hym self in a Shephardes weede, that under y® 
basenes of that forme hee might at least have free access to feede 
his eyes wt that whiche shoulde at lengthe eate up his hart.’’* 
Pamela, being thus palpably enlightened ‘‘well founde hee meante 
the Taile by hym self,’’ and even the moronic Mopsa might have 
guessed, except that she ‘‘was allmoste broughte asleepe with the 
sweete delivery of his Lamentacyons.’’° Clearly Dorus can go no 
further in that direction. But he has yet to explain that he has no 
mind to Mopsa with Mopsa throwing ‘‘suche a prospect uppon hym, 
as mighte well have given a Surfeit to any lighte Lovers stomack.’’* 
Here he must proceed with more subtlety. This is how he does it: 


Dorus (full of inwarde joy that hee had wroughte his matters to suche a 
towardnes) tooke out of his bagg a very riche Jewell kept among other of his 
precyous thinges, whiche bycause of the Devyse, he thought fittest to give. It 
was an Alter52 of golde very full of the moste esteemed stones, dedicated to 
Pollux, who bycause hee was made a God for his Brother Castors vertue, all 
the honoure men did to him, seemed to have theyre finall intent to the greater 
God Castor. About yt was written in Romane wordes Sic vos non vobis; And 
kneeling downe to the fayre Princess Pamela, hee desyered her shee woulde in 
his behalf, bestowe yt upon the crewell harted Mopsa, who was as then 


48 Cf. Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia (Amsterdam, 1929), p. 7, who thinks it 
‘*fairly safe to say that the Old Arcadia was composed, or at any rate com- 
pleted in 1580.’’ 


49 The Works of Sidney, ed. Feuillerat, IV, 100. 
50 Idem, IV, 101. 51 Idem, IV, 102. 


52 All three of the serious imprese in the Old Arcadia take the form of jewels 
(ef. IV, 24, 33). Of the eighteen in the New Arcadia only two are gem devices, 
and the rest belong to tilts. Occasionally, in real life, the same device was used 
for a jewel and for a tournament: for instance, the Duc d’Anjou on 1 January 
1581/82 made a New Year’s gift to the Queen of ‘‘a shackyll of golde with 
these words graven serviet eternum dulcis quem torquet Eliza’’ (Nichols, 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. II, 387), and used the same imprese in the 
tilt before her on the same day (de Nevers, Memoires, 1665, II, 555). The 
year before, Sidney had given to Elizabeth at New Year’s what looks like an 
impresa jewel which is described as ‘‘a juell of golde, being a whippe, gar- 
nished with small diamondes in four rowes and cordes of small seede pearle’’ 
(Nichols, op. cit., II, 301), probably by way of indicating his submission to 
her will in the matter of the Alengon marriage. 
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benomde with Joy, seeyng so fayre a present: Pamela gave yt to her, having 
receyved into her owne mynde a great Testimony of the givers worthynes.53 


Aside from the slip which assigns immortality to Castor, instead 
of to Pollux, there is nothing in the device which the most exacting 
worker could change to advantage. It was, to be sure, unusual in 
Renaissance Europe for devices made for ladies to be in any but a 
vernacular tongue ;°* but the rule could scarcely have obtained in 
Areadia! Further Sidney was not writing for women as a whole, 
but for the sister who had helped him translate the Psalms,®* and 
for her intimate friends. Ladies who had appreciated the mis- 
quotations from Vergil in Sidney’s Lady of the May** would sure- 
ly have been able to cope with the simplicities of a Latin motto 
within the scope of any schoolboy who can decline the personal 
pronoun! It is therefore most surprizing to see the beautifully 
wrought impresa of Sic Vos Non Vobis supplanted in the new 
Arcadia in this wise: 

Now the Princesse being about to withdrawe herselfe from us, 157 tooke a 
Jewell, made in the figure of a Crab-fish, which, because it lookes one way and 
goes another, I thought it did fitly patterne out my looking to Mopsa but 
bending to Pamela. The word about it was By force, not choice, and still 
kneeling, I besought the Princesse that she would vouchsafe to give it Mopsa, 


and with the blessednes of her hande to make acceptable unto her that toye 
which I had founde, followinge of late an acquaintance of mine at the plowe.58 


The detail in the last sentence, added for the sake of verisimilitude, 
would have explained an ‘‘alter of golde very full of the moste 
esteemed stones’’ every bit as satisfactorily as it does the ‘‘ Jewell 
made in the figure of a Crab-fish.’’ For the old idea that it is the 
intermediary who is divine, Sidney here substitutes the common- 
place concept of a man who looks at one lady while his thought 


58 Works, IV, 103. 

54 Cf. Drummond of Hawthornden, Works (1711), p. 229, who says that 
among devices ‘‘the Amorous would especially be in Vulgar, for Ladies who 
understand not the School languages.’’ An examination of such tournament 
mottoes as have been recorded shows that the rule was adhered to during 
the early days of Henry 8’s reign; cf. Holinshed, Chronicles (1587), III, 
807, 830, 850, 893, 895. But in 1613-4 all the tilting devices for the 
King’s day were in Latin (Nichols: Progresses of King James, II, 759). And 
in 1581 Sidney himself bore a Latin impresa. 

55Of the Psalms, Sidney translated the first 43 and the Countess of Pem- 
broke the rest; ef. Works, III, ix. 

56 Cf. an interesting article by President Sills in the Classical Journal IV 
(1910), 124, on this point. 

57 Dorus is telling the story. 

58 Works, I, 165. 
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travels to another.®® Since recent study of the two versions of 
Sidney’s romance shows that ‘‘there is hardly anything in the Old 
Arcadia that [Sidney] did not, one way or another, make use of in 
the New,’’®° there must be some reason why so good a judge of 
imprese as Sir Philip dropped what is a perfect impresa for rather 
an ordinary device. But what? 

It is possible that we have the clue in the circumstances back of 
Sidney’s second use of the Vergilian words. This was on the ocea- 
sion of the tilt held in honour of the Commissioners come to ne- 
gotiate the marriage of Elizabeth and the third son of Catherine de 
Medici, Francois Due d’Anjou. On 15 May 1581 Sidney, as one of 
the Four Foster Children of Desire who were the challengers, rode 
into the tilt yard at Westminster, 


in very sumptuous maner wt armor part blewe, & the rest gilt & engrauen, 
with foure spare horses, hauing caparisons and furniture veri riche & costly, 
as some of cloth of gold embrodred wt gold and siluer feathers, very richly & 
cunningly wrought, he had foure pages yt rode on his 4 spare horses, who had 
eassok coats & venetia hose al of cloth of siluer, layd with gold lace, & hats of 
y® same with golde bands and white fethers, and eache one a paire of white 
buskins. Thé had he a [sic] thirtie gentlemen & yeomen & foure trumpetters 
who were all in cassoke coats and Venetian hose of yellow veluet, laid with 
siluer lace, yellowe veluet caps with siluer bands and white feathers, and euery 
one a paire of white buskins. And they had vppon their coates, a scrowle, or 
bande of siluer, which came scarfe wise ouer the shoulder, and so downe vnder 
the arme, with this poesie, or sentence written vpon it, both before and behinde, 
Sic nos non nobis.61 


The device is an appropriate one since the Foster Children were 
claiming the Fortress of Perfect Beauty (Elizabeth) as theirs ‘‘by 
right of inheritance euen from euer,’’ against all comers,®? and on 
the second day the defeated four were scheduled to ‘‘acknovvledge 


59 Further, since Pamela and Mopsa are constantly together, the difference is 
one of personality rather than position, and yet on direction hangs the point of 
the crab figure. 

60 Zandvoort, op. cit., 72. He goes on to say that ‘‘The passages that he de- 
leted without employing either the wording or the substance in some other 
part of the story, when put together, would not cover more than five or six 
pages in Feuillerat’s edition; and naturally, many of these omissions have 
their peculiar significance.’’ As it happens, none of the imprese in the older 
version appears in the new; however, the others are not in the same class with 
Sic vos non vobis. 

61 Henry Goldwell: A brief declaratid of the shewes, deuices, speeches and 
imuentions, done & performed before the Queenes Maiestie g& the French Am- 
bassadours, at the most valiawnt and worthye Triumph, attempted and executed 
on Munday and Tuesday in VVhitson weeke last, Anno. 1581, A vi verso. 


62 Cf. Goldwell, op. cit., A iiij recto, for the terms of the challenge de- 
livered as the Queen came out of the Chapel on 16 April. 
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this Fortresse to be reserued for the eye of the whole VVorld’’® 
and to retire with the gracious pardon of Perfect Beauty. If we 
recall that Sidney’s letter to the Queen against the French marriage 
in the late fall of 1579 had brought upon his head the anger of the 
Queen™ and the hatred of the Duc d’Anjou,® two facts become 
clear. The first is that in the present instance Sidney would not 
have dared to use any device without Elizabeth’s approval, and the 
second, that any impresa of his would encounter the shrewdest 
scrutiny on the part of the French Commissioners. Beyond the 
proud plaint ‘‘She is ours, but not for us’’ which, at its face value, 
fitted pleasantly into the framework of gallant jealousy, the minds 
of the Frenchmen who knew their Ruscelli® must have travelled to 
Sic Vos Non Vobis. And the connotation thereof was not flattering 
to the success of their present enterprise. A study of the negotia- 
tions for the marriage from 20 April * when the delegates poured 
into London, four hundred strong,®** through 13 May when the 
English and French Commissioners had last met, shows Elizabeth 
throwing obstacle after obstacle in the way, and at the same time 
neatly shifting the responsibility for non-success upon the visitors 
who were reduced to such distraction that after the session on 13 
May they had written home that it was ‘‘non convenable d’entrer 
plus avant a accorder lesd [ites] articles dud [ict] mariage et en 
passer le contract, que cela ne feust’’;** and renewed an appeal to 


63 Op. cit., C i verso. 

64 Although he was in London for a good part of the time, Sidney seems not 
to have returned to Court until August of the following year. Cf. the letter to 
‘ the Earl of Leicester dated 2 August in Feuillerat’s edition of the Works, 
III, 129. 

65 Languet writes from Antwerp (12 March 1580) of Alengon’s ‘‘dislike’’ 
and ‘‘hatred,’’ with regard to which Sidney had evidently written in a lost 
letter. Since some twenty copies of the Discourse to the Queen have come 
down to us, a number of people must have known of it. And the Duke proba- 
bly perused the very MS (in the French Ambassador’s papers) from which 
Professor Feuillerat prints (Works, III, 50-60). 

66 Ruscelli’s was, as it happens, one of the volumes which Sidney offered to 
purchase for Languet, in a letter dated from Venice, 19 December 1573 
(Works, III, 81). 

67 On this day they arrived in London according to Walsingham’s Diary, 41. 

68 This is the figure which Leicester gave to Shrewsbury in his letter of 19 
April (Lodge, Illustrations of British History, II, 198). But the Fugger cor- 
respondent at Antwerp reported the French as 450 strong (Fugger News Let- 
ters, II, 54), and Mendoza fixed the number at 500 (Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 
IIT, 110 sub 3 May). 


69 Registre du Secrétaire Pinart, in Bibliothéque Nationale, Mss fonds 
frangais 3308, 34 verso. 
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the French monarchs to recall them ‘‘soubz quelque honeste cou- 
leur.’”?° Under these circumstances Elizabeth would not have been 
adverse to any properly ambiguous discouragement which might be 
conveyed by someone else (for whose sentiments she could, if it 
came to the worst, disclaim all responsibility). Through Mendoza,” 
we know that as early as 6 April, she had manifested an interest in 
the devices for this very tilt. And the fact that ‘‘by her Maiesties 
commadement’’’? the Triumph was in the first place postponed from 
24 April to 1 May ‘‘for certain vrgent reasons,’’ and ‘‘for like 
reasons,’’ again postponed from 1 May to 7 May, and finally put 
off a third time to Whitmonday, seems to indicate that Sic Vos Non 
Nobis may have been part of the diplomatic program. A safe 
enough part, one may add, since Elizabeth (and Sidney) had only 
to disavow all thought of any but the essential meaning of the 
Latin words. If Sic. Vos Non Vobis were part of such a plan,” 
we can understand why in revising his romance Sidney should dis- 
pense with the device of the ‘‘ Alter of golde’’ with its proof that 
so recently’* he had pondered the Vergilian words. We can only 
hope that Elizabeth received the sacrifice of his perfect impresa as 
‘‘a great Testimony of the givers worthynes.”’ 

To summarize these notes on a few of the references to Sic Vos 
Non Vobis in the sixteenth century : 
I. The impresa of Antonio da Levya is a second locus classicus 
for the motto, proving anew the tendency of Renaissance learning 
to derive from secondary sources. 
II. The reference to Vergil in the Harvey chimney-piece throws 
interesting light on the earlier years of Gabriel Harvey. 
III. The device in the Old Arcadia, considered in connection with 
the triumph of the Four Foster Children of Desire, provides us 
with a new possibility in the puzzling diplomacy of the French 
marriage in May 1581. 


70 Idem, 3308, 33 verso. 

71 Cal. State Papers Spanish (1580-86), III. 91. 

72 Goldwell, op. cit., A v. 

78 For the details of the negotiations which fit into this theory see my forth- 
coming paper on SIC NOS NON NOBIS and the French Marriage. 

74 Between five and seventeen months elapsed from the time when Sidney 
penned the SIC VOS NON VOBIS device and his use of SIC NOS NON NOBIS 
in mid-May 1581. 





MIDDLE ENGLISH ‘LAGMON’ (GAWAIN 1729) 
AND MODERN ENGLISH ‘LAG’ 


By Rosert J. MENNER 
Yale University 


I. ‘Lede bi lagmon.’ 


The famous description of the fox-hunt in Sir Gawain and The 
Green Knight contains a phrase that has puzzled editors and tempt- 
ed them to emendation: ‘And ze he lad hem bi lag mon.’ The poet 
has been telling of the merry chase which the fox, by his twists 
and turns, has led the Green Knight, and concludes the first part 
of his story with these lines (1727-30) :* 

Ofte he wats; runnen at, when he out rayked, 
And ofte reled in azayn, so Reniarde wat3 wylé. 


And se he Jad hem bi lag mon, pe lorde and his meyny, 
On pis maner bi pe mountes quyle myd-ouer-vnder. 


‘Often he was run at, when he darted out, and often he turned in 
again—Reynard was so wily. And indeed he led them bi lag mon, 
the lord and his retinue, in this way among the hills until nearly 
mid-day.’ 

Madden the first editor (Sir Gawayne, London, 1839) retained 
the manuscript reading, printing lagmon as one word, since com- 
pound words are frequently divided in the manuscript; but the 
only comment in his glossary is a question-mark. Morris, in the 
Early English Text Society edition of 1864, punctuated: ‘And ze 
he lad hem bi lag, mon, pe lorde and his meyny.’ In his marginal 
commentary, he gives what seems, if one judges merely from the 
context, a suitable meaning to the phrase: ‘led them astray’; but 
his glossary has ‘lag —= lagh = law = low (?).’ He presumably 
suggested the spelling lagh for lag because he recognized that the 
manuscript distinguishes g and z, g being used exclusively for the 
back stop, and z for the various continuants, and, in diphthongs, 
for w. Thus lag unemended must have g as in modern lag, and 
could only represent ‘low’ if it were spelled laz, or possibly lagh. 


1I follow Tolkien and Gordon’s Text (Oxford, 1925) except for line 1729, 
which gives the manuscript reading exactly: ‘bi lag mon’ (cf. Gollancz’s 
facsimile, EE7'S., 1923) instead of the editors’ emendation ‘bilagged men.’ 
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But even if lag is changed to mean ‘low,’ the phrase remains ob- 
scure, and Gollancz in his 1897 revision of the EETS. text, in- 
geniously emended to bilag[gid] m[e]n, a change that Napier had 
independently suggested in his lectures, as Tolkien and Gordon, 
who adopt it in their edition, observe in their notes. The word belag 
is recorded in Middle English glossaries as meaning esclaté, madi- 
datus (see NED.). The line would then mean: ‘And indeed he 
led them, men splashed with mud, the lord and his retinue.’ 

That all these explanations and emendations are wrong is proved 
by the occurrence of the very same phrase ‘lede bi lagmon’ in an- 
other West Midland alliterative poem, the De Tribus Regibus 
Mortuis, of the Audelay manuscript.?, Here the misinterpretation 
of the phrase by the first editors is evidently the reason for the 
failure to recognize it as identical with that in Gawain. It occurs 
in the speech of the second ghost, who warns the second king against 
the vice of lechery (lines 111-7) :* 


And 3if 3e leuyn vpon Crist and on his lore lerys, 
Leuys lykyng of flesche and leue not pat lare, 
Fore warto schuld se leue hit, hit lyus; 
Hit ledys s0ue be lagmon be lyus, 
When pou art aldyr-hystus[t] and hyust; 
Away of bis word when pat pou wryust, 
Al pi wild werkys hit wreus. 


‘And if you believe in Christ and learn his lore, leave the pleasures 
of flesh, and put no faith in that teaching, for in whatever you 
should trust it, it lies; it leads you by ‘lagmon’ by lies, when thou 
art raised to the very highest degree. When thou turnest away 
from this world, it takes vengeance on all thy wild deeds.” 


2See W. F. Storck and R. Jordan, ‘John Awdelays Gedicht ‘‘De Tribus 
Regibus Mortuis,’’’ Englische Studien 43 (1911), 177-88. The explanatory 
notes are meagre and often incorrect. Miss Ella Keats Whiting, who is edit- 
ing the Audelay MS. for the Early English Text Society, questions Audelay’s 
authorship of this poem because of the marked difference in vocabulary be- 
tween it and Audelay’s characteristic work. Perhaps Audelay incorporated in 
his miscellany an older poem belonging to a more Northern dialect than that of 
his native Shropshire. 

3I follow Miss Whiting’s text, which differs from Storck and Jordan’s only 
in minor matters of capitalization, punctuation, and expansion of abbreviations, 
and in the retention of the second hit of line 113, which S. and J. unaccount- 
ably bracket. Miss Whiting kindly permitted me to see her rotographs of the 
MS., which show that both hit’s are equally legible. 

4Miss Whiting’s glossary may be consulted for definitions. Storck and 
Jordan’s notes define lyus (113) ‘lebt?’ and be lyus (114) ‘be lives,’ but it 
may be noted that the words live, v. and sb., never have this form in the MS. 
The use of both verb and noun lie in rhyme is paralleled by other identical 
rhymes, necessitated by the poet’s complicated scheme of rhyme and allitera- 
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Lagmon, being thus confirmed as the true reading of Gawain 
1729, ean hardly be any other word than the modern English lag- 
man derived from lag ‘last or hindmost person.’ No example of 
lag, substantive, adjective or verb, or of any of its derivatives is 
found by NED. before the sixteenth century, the first instance re- 
corded being from Barclay’s First Eclogue (1514) s.v. lag, sb.1 and 
adj., B. 2. Lagman meaning ‘the last man in a group,’ is cited by 
NED. (the only instance) from Thomas Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe 
(1599), and is found also in modern dialects, according to Wright’s 
English Dialect Dictionary (Adj. v.2 and sb.6 4), as an epithet ap- 
plied to the last of a gang of reapers or mowers in Shropshire. 
Mon, be it noted, is the regular form of man in both Gawain and 
the Audelay manuscript, as we should expect in the Northwest Mid- 
land. 

Unfortunately, the probability that lagmon is here the ‘man who 
lags or lingers behind,’ ‘the last man,’ does not wholly explain its 
use in the phrase ‘to lead one by lagman,’ which is evidently a col- 
loquial idiom (cf. the introductory and ze, ‘and, indeed,’ of Gawain 
1729), or a proverbial saying, perhaps originally derived from a 
game or at least from some special use now lost to us.° At first 
sight, Morris’s gloss in Gawain ‘lead astray,’ seems to suit the 
passage in De Tribus Regibus Mortuis as well: ‘lust of the flesh 
will lead you astray by lies’ ; but of course this is merely a guess from 
the context, and I suspect the true meaning to be more pregnant. 
Perhaps it is more like ‘lead you so that you come out last in the 
race,’ and hence ‘beats you at the game,’ ‘gets the best of you’; or 
possibly, since if one is led by the ‘lagman’ the cart is put before 
the horse, ‘leads you the wrong way’ and so ‘astray.’ Now that the 
existence of the phrase ‘to lead one by lagmon’ is established for 
Middle English, some student of dialect or folklore may be able to 
explain its exact significance. 


tion. 8. and J. translate 1.114: ‘es lehrt euch demiitig zu sein bei lebzeiten,’ 
showing that they take lagmon to be lowman, ‘humble’! The same objection 
holds here as in Morris’s interpretation of lag in Gawain: the Audelay MS. 
consistently distinguishes 5 and g, and ‘low’ would be los, low or possibly las, 
law, but not lag. It may be noted finally that the Audelay MS. makes no dis- 
tinction between ‘be’ and ‘by,’ the usual spelling for the latter being be. 
‘By’ oceurs six times elsewhere in the same poem, always spelled be. 

5 NED. gives ‘the last or hindmost person (in a race, game, sequence of 
any kind)’ as the primary meaning of lag, sb. Lag is used for last in children’s 
games, and also as the name of a game (see NED. and EDD.). 
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II. The Etymology of Lag. 

The existence of the word ‘lagmon’ in Gawain (last quarter of 
the fourteenth century) and in the Audelay manuscript (before 
1426), if the association with lag is correct, provides not only the 
earliest instances of lagmon, but also a use of lag earlier by over a 
century than any recorded for lag, sb. and adj., ‘last or hindmost 
person,’ ‘belated, lingering, behind,’ and lag, v., ‘to fail to main- 
tain the desired speed of progress; to slacken one’s pace, as from 
weakness or sloth; to fail to keep pace with others; to hang back, 
fall behind, remain in the rear (NED.’s definitions) .® 

These Middle English instances throw little light on the disputed 
etymology of lag, except to render rather more unlikely several of 
the derivations proposed. NED. says, for example, that ‘there is 
some affinity of sense between lag and lack adj. and v. (ef. to come 
lag and to come lack) ; the former might conceivably be an altera- 
tion of the latter under the influence of words like flag and fag. 
Cf. further MDa[nish] lakke, to go slowly (Kalkar).’ But flag 
and fag appear even later than lag, v., and neither is of such wide- 
spread occurrence in English dialects as lag. <A similar objection 
may be made to Skeat’s statement (Etymological Dictionary, 4th 
ed., 1910) that ‘lag is probably due to confusion of lag in other 
senses (see NED.) with ME. lak, E. lack, failure, deficiency.’ All 
the other words of the form lag to which Skeat refers, e.g., ‘cleft in 
timber,’ ‘stave of a barrel,’ ‘a convict,’ are compared to lag, ‘last, 
loitering,’ uncommon, geographically limited, and of late appear- 
ance, and ean hardly have attracted lack to the form lag. Skeat 
cites provincial English lack, ‘to be absent, to loiter’; lackish, ‘slow, 
backward’; lacky, laggy, ‘a last turn [in marbles],’ which seem to 
support his contention, until one turns to the English Dialect Dic- 
tionary and discovers that lack, ‘to loiter,’ is limited to Somerset 
and Devon, and appears to be nothing more than an extension of 
the meaning ‘to be absent’; that lackish is rare, and lacky recorded 
only for West Yorkshire. Indeed lacky is much more likely to be a 
variant of laggy than vice-versa, in view of the frequency of the 
latter in Northern dialects (see examples in EDD.). It might seem 


6 It may be noted that NED. records five other nouns and five other verbs of 
the form lag, all occurring only in Modern English and of quite different sig- 
nificance from the lag under discussion. There is even another lagman, but 
this is a learned word borrowed by writers on legal antiquities directly from 
the Orkney and Shetland lagman, ‘lawman,’ of Scandinavian origin. 
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possible that some of these lack-forms go back to a Scandinavian 
loan-word (ef. MDan. lakke, ‘go slowly’); but the fact that lack, 
‘to loiter’ oceurs only in southwestern dialects excludes this ex- 
planation. Even less probable is NED.’s alternative suggestion that 
the use of ‘fog, seg, lag in children’s games for ‘first, second, last’ 
suggests the possibility that lag may have originated in the language 
of sports as an arbitrary distortion of last; but even in that case 
the word may have coalesced with a homophone of independent 
origin.’ I find it hard to believe that last would have received the 
form of lag, unless the two were already somewhat similar in mean- 
ing. 

The traditional etymology for lag is a derivation from the Celtic: 
Welsh llag (earlier llac) ‘slack, loose, sluggish,’ Irish and Gaelic 
lag, ‘slack, weak’ (all from Old Celtie *laggé-s, pre-Celtic, *lagné-s). 
Holthausen still derives lag from the Gaelic (Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch der englischen Sprache, 1927). NED. characterizes this 
derivation as highly improbable, and its skepticism seems justified, 
both because of the considerable shift in meaning (one would ex- 
pect some trace of the chief sense ‘slack, loose’), and the unlikeli- 
hood of Celtie derivation when Germanic is in any way possible.’ 

That lag, v., is actually a Seandinavian loan-word is highly 
probable in view of the large number of parallels of the form lagga 
in modern Seandinavian dialects, even though the word is not rep- 
resented in Old Norse.* Lagga occurs, for example, in the dialect of 
the island of Bornholm in the expression ‘g& og lagga,’ meaning ‘to 
wander aimlessly about, to become sluggish.”® In the southern Nor- 
wegian dialects of Telemark, Lista and Rogaland it has the meaning 
‘go slowly and evenly.”° It may be added that Jakobsen in his 


7It is curious that a similar dispute about Germanic or Celtic origin exists 
in the case of OF. delaier, ‘delay’ (which Weekley, Etymological Dictionary, 
1921, associates with Engl. lag), Gamillscheg deriving it from a *laggare from 
Gaulish *laggos (Irish lag), in his Etymologisches Worterbuch der fr. Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1928), and others from a Gme. *lag (cf. Kérting, Romanisch-Lat. 
Wéorterbuch, 1907, no. 2972), or a Gme. *lak (cf. Holthausen, ‘Ne. lack, slack 
and delay,’ Anglia Beiblatt 17 (1906), 178, who derives from a German.-Lat. 
*lacare). 

8 Skeat compares MDan. lakke, and Norw. lagga, ‘to go slowly’; but, as seen 
above, he does not assume any real connection between lag and lagga. 

® Alf Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbok, Kristiania, 1919, s.v. lagga. 


10 Hans Ross, Norsk Ordbog, Tillaeg til Norsk Ordbog af Ivar Aasen (Chris- 
tiania, 1895). Ross remarks that this is not the same word as lakka, ‘trip, 
hop on one foot,’ ‘glide away’ (of time), = Dano-Norw. lakke, which Torp 
relates to German lecken. 
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Etymologisk Ordbog over det Norrgne Sprog pd Shetland (Copen- 
hagen, 1921) takes it for granted (s.v. lag v.5) that Shetland lag, 
‘to loiter’ and the corresponding noun lag, ‘loiterer’ (s.v. lag, s.b.4) 
are of Scandinavian origin, and compares Norwegian dialect laka, 
‘to saunter, loiter.’ Torp suggests that lagga may be a kind of in- 
tensive to liggja, ‘to lie,’ but the relationships of lagga (and laka 
also) are somewhat uncertain.’ Whatever they may be, it would 
be venturesome, in the face of Norwegian lagga, to ascribe any other 
than a Seandinavian origin to lag. Furthermore, the distribution 
of lag in the English dialects points to a Scandinavian source: the 
word occurs, according to the EDD. (whose abbreviations I ex- 
pand), ‘in general use in Scotland, Ireland and northern and mid- 
land counties to Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Huntingdonshire; also 
East Anglia.’ The fact that the form first appears as an adjective 
(in lagmon) need not make us hesitate to derive the adjective from 
the verb,'? for this earlier preservation of the adjective in a com- 
pound is probably pure accident. Lag is quite evidently a dialectal 
word that penetrated slowly into literary English. 


11 Torp, the chief authority, says that Norw. dial. lagga ‘gaa smaat og 
jevnt’ is either = Bornholm lagga, North. Engl. lag, Shetland lag (which, he 
says, may also be laka), or = Shetland lag(g) ‘do something by repeated 
thrusts.’ Laka he derives ultimately (s.v. laka2 and lake, m.1) from the Gmc. 
root *lék, *lak, IE. *lég, *lag, ‘slack.’ Norw. lakke has meanings that are 
like those of lagga (see Torp. s.v. lakka?, and cf. MDan. lakke), but it is un- 
likely that lagga is a mere dialectal variant of lakka. 

12 Cf. Shetland lagafer, ‘slow journey’ (Jakobsen). It is barely possible 
that the adjective was reénforced, in some of its meanings, by Welsh Jlag, 
though I do not think it necessary to assume this. 
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Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 
X, 1929. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
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ciation by M. S. Serjeantson. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 
1930. Pp. viii+-238. 

Baugh, Albert C. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1929. VIII. Seyv- 
enteenth century. IX. Eighteenth century.’’ PMLA, XLV 
(1930), 35-42. 

Bosanquet, Eustace F. ‘‘English seventeenth-century almanacks. 
1. Their history. 2. As books of reference. 3. As a medium 
for advertisement. 4. The MS. notes in them by contemporary 
owners.’’ Library, 4th series, X (1930), 361-97. 

Carlton, W. J. ‘‘Bibliography of shorthand.’’ TLS, Nov. 13, 
1930, p. 942. 

Caskey, J. Homer. ‘‘The two issues of The World.’’ MLN, XLV 
(1930), 29-31. 

A Catalogue of XVIIIth century verse. Part I, ‘‘ Addison-Jern- 
ingham.’’ Part II, ‘‘Johnson-Scott.’’ London: P. J. & A. E. 


Dobell, [1930]. Catalogues 99, 102. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 13, 1930, p. 948. 
The two parts of this valuable catalogue contain 1591 items. 


Chapman, R. W. Cancels. London: Constable; New York: R. 
R. Smith, 1930. Pp. 70. 
Rey. in TLS, Dec. 10, 1930, p. 1039. 
Crane, Ronald S. ‘‘ English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.’’ PQ, IX (1930), 165-208. 
Doughty, Oswald. ‘‘Romanticism in eighteenth-century England.”’ 
English studies, XII (1930), 41-44. 
Brief notices of several recent studies. 
Early newspapers from 1625 to 1850. Offered for sale by Birrell 
& Garnett. Catalogue No. 26. [London, 1929.] Pp. 32. 


Rev. in TLS, Feb. 6, 1930, p. 108. 
It is understood that the entire collection described in this catalogue has 
been acquired by the library of Duke University. 


Grose, Clyde L. ‘‘Thirty years’ study of a formerly neglected 
century of British history, 1660-1760.’’ JMH, II (1930), 448- 


71. 
A valuable critical bibliography. 


Hayward, John. ‘‘Reader’s bibliography. Life and letters after 
the Restoration.’’ Infe and letters, IV (1930), 485-91. 

Heawood, Edward. ‘‘Papers used in England after 1600. I. The 
seventeenth century to ec. 1680.’’ Library, 4th series, XI 
(1930), 263-99. 
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Johnson, A. F. ‘‘The evolution of the modern-face roman.’’ Li- 
brary, 4th series, XI (1930), 353-77. 

Morison, Stanley. John Bell, 1745-1831, bookseller, printer, pub- 
lisher, typefounder, journalist. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity press, 1930. Pp. x-+-167. 

Rev. in TLS, June 26, 1930, p. 531. 

Mumby, Frank Arthur. Publishing and bookselling: a history 
from the earliest times to the present day. With a bibliography 
by W. H. Peet. London: Johnathan Cape, 1930. Pp. 480. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 27, 1930, p. 1006. 

Novels and romances from Petronius to Wells. Offered for sale by 

Birrell & Garnett. Catalogue No. 29. [London, 1930. ] 


A good many eighteenth-century titles. 

‘Oriental tales.’”’ 7ZS, Apr. 10, 1930, p. 324. 

Comment by Duncan B. Macdonald, ibid., May 15, 1930, p. 414. 

Ricci, Seymour de. English collectors of books & manuscripts 
(1530-1930) and their marks of ownership. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University press, 1930. Pp. x-+238. 

Sadleir, Michael. The evolution of publishers’ binding styles, 1770- 
1900. London: Constable; New York: R. R. Smith, 1930. 
Pp. x96. 

Rev. by I. A. Williams in LM, XXII (1930), 58; in TLS, May 22, 1930, p. 


427, 

Sée, Henri. ‘‘ Histoire économique et sociale.’’ RH, CLXV (1930), 
109-58. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘A caveat on Restoration play quartos.’’ RES, 
VI (1930), 315-16. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Histoire littéraire générale et comparée 
(treiziéme compte rendu annuel).’’ RSH, XLVIII (1929), 


79-112. 
See especially pp. 86-103. 


Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Pirate printing in the XVIII century.’’ 
N & Q, CLIX (1930), 381-84, 400-03. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Abbott, Wilbur Cortez. A bibliography of Oliver Cromwell. Cam- 
bridge, [Mass.]: Harvard University press, 1929. Cf. PQ, 
IX, 167. 

Rev. by Clyde L. Grose in JMH, II (1930), 305-07. 
Barnes, Donald Grove. A history of the English corn laws, 1660- 
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1846. London: Routledge; New York: F. S. Crofts & co., 


1930. Pp. xv-+336. 
Rev. by Jacob Viner in Journal of political economy, XXXVIII (1930), 710- 
12; in TLS, Apr. 10, 1930, p. 309. 
Brailsford, Mabel Richmond. The making of William Penn. Lon- 


don: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xxiv-+368. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 30, 1930, p. 877. 

The Diary and letter book of the Rev. Thomas Brockbank, 1671- 
1709. Edited by Richard Trappes-Lomax. Manchester: The 
Chetham society, 1930. Pp. xi-+-417. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 28, 1930, p. 679. 
Carruthers, Sir Joseph. Captain James Cook, R. N.: 150 years 


after. London: Murray, 1930. Pp. xx+316. 
Rev. in TLS, July 3, 1930, p. 549. 


Chauvet, Paul. ‘‘L’Angleterre et la Corse.’’ RAA, VII (1930), 
418-31. : 


A brief discussion of English interest in Corsica from Boswell to the present 
time. 

Clark, Dora Mae. British opinion and the American Revolution. 

New Haven: Yale University press; London: Humphrey Mil- 


ford, Oxford University press, 1930. Pp. viii+308. 


Rev. by Holden Furber in JMH, III (1931), 119-20; by A. C. McL[aughlin] 
in AHR, XXXVI (1930), 167-68; in TLS, July 24, 1930, p. 613. 


This study explores a field already covered in part by F. J. Hinkhouse, 
Preliminaries of the American Revolution as seen in the English press, 1763- 
1775 (1926); but it covers a longer period, to 1783, and it differs even more 
importantly in method. Newspapers and magazines are supplemented as 
sources by pamphlets, correspondence, memoirs, etc. Moreover, instead of seek- 
ing to penetrate to actual public opinion solely through the haze of propaganda 
in letters to the editor and press paragraphs, the views of various groups— 
merchants, manufacturers, country gentlemen, political radicals, crown officials, 
lawyers, clergy, parliament men—are discovered in their activities, and in peti- 
tions and memorials, associations, resolutions, and the like, in the face of 
specific issues. Though Miss Clark covers a good deal of familiar ground, she 
has made a fuller analysis than we have had of the varieties of opinion which 
existed in England on American questions, such as the Sugar Act, the Stamp 
Act, the Townshend duties, the tea affair, coercion, the war and its conduct 
and objects, and upon the broader issues of mercantilism and imperialism. 
She also shows pretty convincingly that these clashing and changing opinions 
were in each instance based upon distinctively British interests and preconcep- 
tions. To some extent she demonstrates the influence of such opinions upon the 
course of events. The most serious defect is the omission of any detailed con- 
sideration of the views of the nonconformists.—V. W. CRANE. 


Clark, G.N. The seventeenth century. Oxford: Clarendon press, 


1929. Pp. xii+372. 


Rev. by Violet Barbour in AHR, XXXV (1930), 848-49; by M. M. Knappen 
in JMH, II (1930), 484-86; by W. F. Reddaway in EHR, XLV (1930), 311-13; 
by R. H. Tawney in History, XV (1930), 265-66. 


Ewen, C. L’Estrange. Witch hunting and witch trials: the im- 
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dictments for witchcraft from the records of 1373 assizes held 
for the Home Circuit, A. D. 1559-1736. London: Kegan Paul; 


New York: Dial press, 1929. Pp. xiii+345. 
Rev. by G. L. Burr in AHR, XXXV (1930), 844-45. 


Feiling, Keith. British foreign policy, 1660-1672. London and 


New York: Maemillan, 1930. Pp. xii+385. 
Rev. in New statesman, Nov. 15, 1930, pp. 180-81. 

Fussell, G. E. ‘‘Eighteenth century agricultural dictionaries.”’ 
Bulletin of the Institute of historical research, VII (1930), 
144-48. 

A brief survey with bibliography. 

George, M. Dorothy. ‘‘Elections and electioneering, 1679-81.”’ 
EHR, XLV (1930), 552-78. 

Grubb, Isabel. Quakerism and industry before 1800. London: 


Williams and Norgate, 1930. Pp. 192. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 24, 1930, p. 342. 


Hamilton, Alexander. A new account of the East Indies. Now ed- 
ited with introduction and notes by Sir William Foster. Lon- 


don: Argonaut press, 1930. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, June 19, 1930, p. 505. 


Horn, D. B. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and European di- 


plomacy (1747-58). London: Harrap, 1930. Pp. 314. 
Rev. in TLS, May 15, 1930, p. 403. 


James, Margaret. Social problems and policy during the Puritan 


revolution, 1640-1660. London: Routledge, 1930. 


Rev. in Nation § Atheneum, Nov. 1, 1930, pp. 170, 172; in New statesman, 
Noy. 22, 1930, p. 210. 


Laprade, William T. ‘‘The Stamp Act in British polities.”’ AHR, 
XXXV (1930), 735-57. 

Larkin, Paschal. Property in the eighteenth century, with special 
reference to England and Locke. With a preface by J. L. 


Stocks. London: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xiii+-252. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 4, 1930, p. 1024. 


Lodge, Sir Richard. Studies in eighteenth-century diplomacy, 
1740--1748. London: Murray, 1930. Pp. xiii+421. 

Lodge, Sir Richard. ‘‘The word ‘premier.’’’ TLS, March 6, 
1930, p. 190. 


Comment by variois persons, ibid., March 13, 1930, p. 214; March 20, 1930, 
p. 247; March 27, 1930, p. 274. 


Marillier, H. C. English tapestries of the eighteenth century. A 
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handbook to the post-Mortlake productions of English weavers. 
London: Medici society, 1930. Pp. xxiii+-128, with 48 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 16, 1930, p. 826. 

Markun, Leo. Mrs. Grundy: a history of four centuries of morals 
intended to illuminate present problems in Great Britain and 
the United States. New York: Appleton, 1930. Pp. 665. 

Rev. by Preserved Smith in SRL, Aug. 9, 1930, p. 34. 

Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, together with her char- 
acters of contemporaries and her opinions. Edited, with an in- 
troduction, by William King. London: Routledge, 1930. Pp. 
xxv+340. 

Rev. in TLS, May 1, 1930, p. 363. 

Morini-Comby, J. Mercantilisme et protectionisme. Essai sur les 
doctrines interventionnistes en politique commerciale, du XV° 
au XIX* siécle. Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. xx-+-217. 

Rev. by Henri Hauser in RH, CLXV (1930), 363-64; in TLS, Nov. 27, 
1930, p. 1015. 

Mullet, C. F. ‘‘English imperial thinking, 1764-1783.’’ Political 
science quarterly, XLV (1930), 548-79. 

Namier, L. B. England in the age of the American Revolution. 
[Book I, ‘‘Government and Parliament under the Duke of 
Neweastle.’’] London: Maemillan, 1930. Pp. viii+518. 

Rev. by G. M. Trevelyan in Nation § Atheneum, Nov. 15, 1930, p. 238. 
Newton, E. E. ‘‘Twining’s coffee house in Devereux Court.’’ N 

& Q, CLVIII (1930), 147-48. 

Nicholson, T. C. and A. S. Turberville. Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury. Cambridge: Cambridge University press, 1930. 
Pp. vii+-250. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 4, 1930, p. 1031. 

Letters of Sarah Byng Osborn, 1721-1773, from the collection of the 
Hon. Mrs. McDonnel. With an introduction and further notes 
by John McClelland. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity press, 1930. Pp. xix+148. 

The interest of Mrs. Osborn’s letters is chiefly personal and human, but they 
are not without value for the history of English social life in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

Pinchbeck, Ivy. Women workers and the Industrial revolution, 
1750-1850. London: Routledge, 1930. Pp. x+-342. 

Rev. in TLS, March 20, 1930, p. 227. 

Postgate, Raymond. ‘‘That devil Wilkes.’’ London: Constable, 


1930. Pp. 288. 
Rev. by F. W. Hilles in SEL, Nov. 29, 1930, p. 384; by A. P. Nicholson in 
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Saturday review, CXLIX (1930), 456-57; by William Seagle in Nation, March 
12, 1930, p. 299; in TLS, May 15, 1930, pp. 401-02. 


Sacret, J. H. ‘‘The Restoration government and municipal corpo- 
rations.’?’ EHR, XLV (1930), 232-59. 

Sanderson, William. Two hundred years of Freemasonry: a his- 
tory of the Britannic Lodge No. 33, A. D. 1730-1930. London: 
George Kenning, 1930. Pp. 168. 

Sherrard, O. A. A life of John Wilkes. London: Allen and Un- 


win, 1930. Pp. 319. 


Rev. by M. D. George in History, XV (1930), 273-74; by Arthur Waugh in 
Fortnightly review, CXXXIII (1930), 580; in TLS, May 15, 1930, pp. 401-02. 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay. England under Queen Anne: Blen- 
heim. London and New York: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xii+ 
477. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 25, 1930, pp. 741-42. 

Trevelyan, Mary Caroline. William the Third and the defence of 

Holland, 1672-4. London: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xiii+359. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 30, 1930, p. 876. 

Turberville, A. S. ‘‘The House of Lords under Charles II. Part 
II.’’ EHR, XLV (1930), 58-77. 

Turner, Edward Raymond. The cabinet council of England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1622-1784. Volume I. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 1930. Pp. xiii+469. 


Rev. by A. L. Cross in AHR, XXXVI (1930), 124-26; in TLS, Sept. 18, 
1930, p. 723. 


Verney letters of the eighteenth century from the manuscripts at 
Claydon House. Edited by Margaret Maria, Lady Verney. 
London: Ernest Benn, 1930. 2 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 6, 1930, p. 911. 

Walters, Thomas B. Robert Raikes, founder of Sunday schools. 
London: Epworth press, 1930. Pp. 128. 

Warner, Wellman J. The Wesleyan movement in the Industrial 
revolution. London and New York: Longmans, 1930. Pp. 
x+299. 

Rev. by K. E. Barnhart in American journal of sociology, XXXVI (1930), 
494-95; by H. Sée in Revue d’histoire moderne, mai-juin 1930, pp. 225-26; by 
Harris E. Starr in AHR, XXXVI (1930), 127-28; by Gilbert Thomas in Na- 
tion § Atheneum, July 26, 1930, p. 540; in London quarterly review, July, 


1930, pp. 113-15; in New statesman, Aug. 23, 1930, pp. 625-26; in TLS, May 
15, 1930, p. 404. 


Wilson, P. W. William Pitt the younger. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran and co., 1930. 


Rev. by Ford K. Brown in New York Herald-Tribume Books, May 18, 1930, 
BT. 
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III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


An Anthology of English poetry: Dryden to Blake. Compiled by 
Kathleen Campbell. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1930. 
Pp. 252. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘The attack of the late eighteenth century upon 
alterations of Shakespeare’s plays.’? MIN, XLV (1930), 446- 
51. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘The attitude toward Shakespeare’s learning in 
the late eighteenth century.’’ PQ, IX (1930), 116-22. 

Babeock, R. W. ‘‘The direct influence of late eightcenth century 
Shakespeare criticism on Hazlitt and Coleridge.’’ MLN, XLV 
(1930), 377-87. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘The English reaction against Voltaire’s criticism 
of Shakespeare.’’ SP, XXVII (1930), 609-25. 

Baker, Ernest A. Fhe history of the English novel. Volume III, 
The later romances and the establishment of realism. Pp. 278. 
Volume IV, Intellectual realism from Richardson to Sterne. 


Pp. 297. London: H. F. & G. Witherby, 1929-30. 

Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, VII (1930), 445-47 (Vol. III); by J. E. G. de M. 
in Contemporary review, CXXXVII (1930), 793-95; by E. G. Twitchett in 
LM, a (1930), 373 (Vol. III); in TLS, July 17, 1930, pp. 581-82 (Vols. 
Batchelor, Grace E. ‘‘A study of the manuscripts of theatrical and 

dramatic interest preserved in the British Museum, 1660-1720’’ 
[abstract of dissertation]. Bulletin of the Institute of histori- 
cal research, VIII (1930), 37-38. 

Bateson, F. W. English comic drama, 1700-1750. Oxford: Clar- 
endon press, 1929. Cf. PQ, TX, 171. 

Rev. by De Witt C. Croissant in MLN, XLV (1930), 406-07; by V. de Sola 
Pinto in RES, VI (1930), 366-68. 

Behner, Albert Jacob. ‘‘The theology of the early Evangelical 
movement in England as influenced by contemporary economic 
and political change.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of 
theses, Humanistic series, VII (1930), 589-95. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. Guide through the romantic movement. New 


York: Thomas Nelson and sons, 1930. Pp. 480. 


This book is the result of an attempt to make accessible to students the 
‘‘ facts, judgments, and documents’’ which recent scholarly study of the roman- 
tice movement has brought to light. In the opening chapters on ‘‘The pre- 
romantic movement’’ and on William Blake—the only portions of the volume 
that fall within the scope of this bibliography—the effort to condense in a few 
pages the best contemporary knowledge and opinion is on the whole unusually 
successful. The chief exception I have noted is the parargraph on Shaftesbury 
(p. 20), which not only gives to that writer a position of primacy in the de- 
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velopment of ‘‘sentimental’’ ethics which I cannot believe he deserves, but 
describes his ideas in a way that is likely to be somewhat misleading to the 
students for whom the volume is intended. Thus while texts could no doubt be 
found in the Characteristics to support the statement that for Shaftesbury 
‘‘man instinctively and without instruction or discipline had a ‘moral sense’ 
which recognized virtuous conduct and delighted in it’’ and that in his view 
nothing ‘‘except ‘force of custom and education in opposition to Nature’ stood 
in the way of morality,’’ one would like to have the formula qualified by a 
recognition of those other passages in the same work which insist on the neces- 
sity of discipline, decorum, and self-control. 


Bonar, James. Moral sense. London: Allen and Unwin; New 


York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 304. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 9, 1930, p. 800. 

An exposition and criticism of the views of that school of eighteenth-century 
British moralists ‘‘which derived our moral perceptions from a special Moral 
Sense, interpreted on the analogy of the Five Bodily Senses.’’ The twelve 
chapters discuss in an agreeable though at times somewhat perfunctory way 
the psychological and ethical ideas of Shaftesbury and his critics (especially 
Mandeville, Berkeley, and Butler), of Hutcheson, of the ‘‘minor critics of the 
theory’’ in the middle of the century (Brown and Price), of Hume, of Adam 
Smith, and of Kant. Except for a brief passage (pp. 27-30) on Shaftesbury’s 
relations to Cudworth, Spinoza, and Hobbes, Bonar neglects the problem of the 
origins of the school almost entirely, and in general he is indifferent to various 
aspects of the subject which would interest the historian of ‘‘ideas’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the professional student of moral philosophy. 


Bosker, A. Literary criticism in the age of Johnson. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1930. Pp. ix+294. 


The announced subject of this book is the conflict, in English literary criti- 
cism of the middle eighteenth century, between ‘‘rationalism’’ and the various 
doctrines that undermined its sway. After a brief Introduction on ‘‘ The chief 
critical tendencies of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’’ Bosker develops his theme in four ‘‘Parts’’: I, ‘‘Some general aspects 
of literary criticism during the age of Johnson’’; II, ‘‘ The believers in the 
doctrine of reason’’ (Johnson, Fielding, Sterne, Kames, etc.); III, ‘‘The 
champions of taste’’ (Goldsmith, Reynolds, Shenstone, Blair, Beattie) ; and IV, 
‘‘The revolt against the supremacy of reason’’ (Joseph Warton, Thomas War- 
ton, Young, Hurd, Twining, Hoole, etc.). 

For the specialist in the eighteenth century the chief value of Bosker’s work 
will undoubtedly lie in its illustrative quotations, particularly those from such 
relatively unfamiliar writers as Stockdale, Pye, Harris, Twining, Hoole, Bel- 
sham, Hayley, Aikin, and Pinkerton. On the doctrines of the more important 
critics he has little to say that is either penetrating or new; his chapters on 
Johnson, Fielding, Reynolds, the Wartons, and Young, for example, are, in 
point of knowledge and insight, hardly above the capacity of a beginning grad- 
uate student. In his interpretation of the general movement of literary theory 
in the period he does, it is true, display occasionally a certain vigor of mind 
and a capacity for large views; but the formulae he proposes seem to me to 
give a distorted and in the main unreal impression of the phenomena with 
which his book attempts to deal. 

The difficulty is that he has come to the study of mid-eighteenth-century 
criticism with a set of prepossessions about the ruling aesthetic philosophy of 
the immediately preceding period which, though still widely held, are neverthe- 
less open to serious doubt. The basis of ‘‘neo-classicism,’’ he implies more 
than once (e.g., pp. 43-44, 63-64), was the acceptance, in a thoroughly author- 
itarian spirit, of ‘‘ Aristotelian and Horatian precepts’’; and its ideal both for 
the writer and his public was that of ‘‘unimpassioned reason’’ and ‘‘ the repres- 
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sion of the higher qualities of poetry: emotion and imagination’’ (p. 24; ef. 
also p. 34). Hence his disposition to interpret as signs of an essentially ‘‘new’’ 
attitude those texts in Johnson, Fielding, Kames, and many others in the mid- 
dle of the century which find the source of literary rules in the ‘‘natural and 
invariable constitution of things’’ rather than in the ‘‘arbitrary edicts of 
legislators, authorised only by themselves.’’ Hence the importance he gives to 
those pages in Goldsmith, Shenstone, Blair, the Wartons, Hurd, and others 
which recognize the necessity of emotion and imagination in the genius of 
poets and in the taste of their readers: the supposed revolt of these men 
against the tyranny of ‘‘unimpassioned reason’’ is for him their most signifi- 
cant contribution to the change in literary ideas that was taking place in the 
age of Johnson. ; 

This is not a new interpretation, and properly qualified it has, of course, a 
certain validity. The tendency to regard the traditional rules as partaking 
more of ‘‘custom’’ than of ‘‘nature’’ was undoubtedly more marked in the 
middle and later eighteenth century than it had been in the seventeenth; and 
there can be no question that a greater value was commonly attached to ‘‘sensi- 
bility,’’ both in genius and in taste, after 1740 than had been the case before. 
But it is only on the basis of an over-simplified and even distorted conception 
of earlier ‘‘neo-classical’’ doctrine that these changes can be considered revo- 
lutionary in any real sense. For in the first place, however great may have 
been the veneration of-writers like Rapin or Pope for the precepts of Aristotle 
and Horace, their adherence to them was always justified on rationalistic and 
not on authoritarian grounds. ‘‘The Rules laid down by those great Criticks 
are not to be valu’d, because they are given by Aristotle, Horace, &c. but be- 
cause they are in Nature and in Truth’’: this formula of Oldmixon’s (An 
essay on criticism [London, 1728], p. 3) expressed succinctly a point of view 
that would have been accepted by all the representative and influential theorists 
of the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. And in the second 
place, though it is of course true that these men continually insisted on the 
importance of ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘judgment’’ in the creation and valuation of 
poetry, it is a serious misunderstanding of their meaning to suppose that they 
failed to recognize the necessity of feeling—controlled feeling—and of imag- 
ination—controlled imagination—in the equipment of writers and readers. In 
aesthetics no more than in ethics was the ideal of the neo-classical period a 
Stoic ideal of ‘‘unimpassioned reason.’’ What was meant in fact by ‘‘reason,’’ 
in the normal and characteristic uses of the word, was something quite different 
from the antithesis of intellect and feeling which seems to Bosker the most 
significant aspect of the prevailing doctrine. Much of the time at least the 
term derived its connotations from the belief, which was of course one of the 
chief ruling assumptions of the period, that the business of the poet is to ex- 
press and to appeal to ‘‘the general sentiments of men.’’ Not ‘‘the supremacy 
of the unimpassioned understanding’’ (p. 34) but the primacy of the uni- 
versal element in human nature was the distinctive trait of the rationalism 
which dominated criticism during the seventeenth century and the greater part 
of the eighteenth. 

To analyze the complex manifestations and implications of this idea and to 
make clear the causes and progress of the revolt against it which set in around 
1750 should be one of the main tasks of the historian of aesthetic theory in 
this period. Bosker is not unaware of the presence of a uniformitarian strain 
in neo-classic criticism (see, for example, pp.62-70, 75-85, 134, 154, 161-62), 
and he touches here and there in the latter part of his book on a few phases of 
the opposition to it (e.g., pp. 194-95, 221-22, 255-59). But his treatment is 
fragmentary and inadequate, and he nowhere shows any realization of its major 
importance among the developments he is attempting to study. 


Bréhier, Emile. Histoire de la philosophie. Tome II, La philoso- 
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phie moderne. I, ‘‘Le dix-septiéme siécle.’’ II, ‘‘Le dix- 


huitiéme siécle.’’ Paris: Alean, 1929-30. Pp. 576. 


Rev. by Maurice Halbwachs in RC, LXIV (1930), 353-55; by Albert Mathiez 
in Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, VII (1930), 282-83. 

These two fascicules of Bréhier’s remarkable general history of European 
philosophy contain chapters on the following topics: the general characteristics 
of the seventeenth century; Bacon and experimental philosophy; Descartes 
and Cartesianism; Pascal; Hobbes; Spinoza; Malebranche; Leibniz; Locke; 
Bayle and Fontenelle; the masters of the eighteenth century: Newton and 
Locke; deism and the ethics of sentiment; Christian Wolff; Vico; Monte- 
squieu; Condillac; Hume and Adam Smith; Vauvenargues; theories of physical 
nature; Voltaire; Rousseau; sentimentalism and pre-romanticism; the per- 
sistence of rationalism; Kant and the critical philosophy. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a selective bibliography of editions and modern studies. 


Broadside ballads of the Restoration period from the Jersey collec- 
tion known as the Osterley Park ballads. With an introduc- 
tion and notes by F. Burlington Faweett. London: John 


Lane, 1930. Pp. xxvii+248. 
Rey. in TLS, Jan. 22, 1931, pp. 49-50. 


Caskey, J. Homer. ‘‘Truth and fiction in eighteenth-century news- 
papers.’’ MLN, XLV (1930), 438-40. 


Calls attention to interesting passages in Foote’s Bankrupt and Murphy’s 
News from Parnassus. 


A Century of broadside elegies. Photographically reproduced and 
edited with an introduction and notes by John W. Draper. 
London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 173; IX, 
172. 

Rev. by H. Winifred Husbands in MLR, XXV (1930), 353-54. 

Chan, Shau Yi. ‘‘The influence of China on English culture dur- 
ing the eighteenth century.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts 
of theses, Humanistic series, VII (1930), 537-41. 

Clark, Kenneth. The Gothic revival, an essay in the history of 


taste. London: Constable, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 173; IX, 172. 


Rev. by Bernhard Fehr in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 264-67; by P. Yvon in 
Les langues modernes, XXVII (1929), 546-50; XXVIII (1930), 108-13. 


Clark, William S. and Kathleen M. Lynch. ‘‘The Platonic ele- 
ment in the Restoration heroic play.’?’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 


623-26. 
Cf. PMLA, XLIV (1929), 456-71, and PQ, IX, 178. 


Cole, F. J. Early theories of sexual generation. Oxford: Clar- 


endon press, 1930. Pp. x+230. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 15, 1931, p. 36. 


Conway letters. The correspondence of Anne, Viscountess Conway, 
Henry More, and their friends, 1642-1684. Collected from 
manuscript sources & edited with a biographical account by 
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Marjorie Hope Nicolson. New Haven: Yale University press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University press, 1930. 
Pp. xxvii+517. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 29, 1931, p. 71. 

This volume of letters is undoubtedly one of the most interesting publica- 
tions of the year, and its appeal extends beyond the group of serious students 
of the seventeenth century. In the present collection the central figures are 
the learned, eager, and long suffering Anne, Viscountess Conway, and Henry 
More, Platonist philosopher and divine of Cambridge, who for many years 
was her devoted correspondent and friend; but numerous letters have been in- 
cluded from other members of the circle of which these two were the center, 
and they make up a colorful background for the main study. It is due, how- 
ever, only to the careful selection and neat arrangement of these by the editor 
that a unified and progressive narrative has been achieved; from the wealth of 
manuscript materials which her ingenious curiosity and tireless industry have 
uncovered, she has picked out only those which would give the completest possi- 
ble picture of this friendship within practicable limits. This aim has, of 
course, necessitated the omission of a great number of letters which, to the 
student of the intellectual temper of the times, would have been more interest- 
ing than many which have been included; but one must agree that the sacrifice 
was legitimate and necessary for purely artistic reasons, and the present loss 
may be philosophically accepted since Miss Nicolson has promised to include 
the omitted letters in a later study. 

Even with the care which has been shown in the arrangement and ordering 
of the letters, however, much of the significance of these documents would 
have been lost to the modern reader were it not for the useful explanatory 
notes throughout the volume, and especially for the admirably written essays 
that precede each of the eight sections into which the letters are divided. In 
these Miss Nicolson has filled up gaps which the letters leave open, given the 
important features of each section their proper emphasis, provided brief studies 
of the characters who figure in the various episodes, suggested the philosophic 
importance of certain of the developments, and in general dramatized the facts 
in the letters which follow into a fascinating and moving story. With much 
tact and skill she has described the character and significance of some very im- 
portant and even strange and romantic figures from this century of great 
changes and striking paradoxes. It-is this feature, in fact, which most im- 
presses the reader of the volume—the clear-cut impressions he carries with him 
of such people, to mention only a few, as Sir Kenelm Digby, Greatrakes, Van 
Helmont, the Quakers, More, and the heroic Viscountess. 

It would have been quite impossible for any one who had studied these let- 
ters to have treated the personality of Lady Conway with anything short of 
profound sympathy and admiration. In harmony with this characterization, 
Miss Nicolson has elevated ail the other figures to the same high plane. The 
reader leaves the book with the feeling of having had a privileged glimpse into 
the lives and thoughts of men and women more intense and noble and heroic 
than, unfortunately, are likely to be met with again, and he is grateful to 
capricious fate that once allowed such a group to assemble intimately together, 
and that preserved such generous traces of its activities. The cautious reader 
may indeed wonder, on occasion, whether he has not allowed himself to be car- 
ried too far, but he merely admits in that case that Miss Nicolson has per- 
formed her task with cleverness and vigor. Under the circumstances only a 
Momus would suggest that in the somewhat idealized and glorified portraits 
sketched for us by the editor we see perhaps only too clearly—to use the phrase 
which she applies to the characters in More’s Divine dialogues—the superiority 
of art over life-—M. E. Prior. 


Dampier-Whetham, William Cecil Dampier. A history of science 
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and its relations with philosophy and religion. Cambridge: 


Cambridge University press, 1930. Pp. xxi+514. 


Rev. by J. E. G. deM. in Contemporary review, CXXXVII (1930), 801-04; 
in Saturday review, CXLIX (1930), 231-32; in TLS, June 12, 1930, p. 490. 


Dennis, Leah A. ‘‘The attitude of the eighteenth century toward 
the medieval romances.’’ Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford 
University, III (1929), 68-72. 

‘Dictionary of national biography.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of 
historical research, VII (1930), 193-94; VIII (1930), 41-43. 


Additions or corrections to the articles on Defoe, Nathaniel Mist, and James 
Boswell. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. Restoration tragedy, 1660-1720. Oxford: Clar- 


endon press, 1929. Cf. PQ, LX, 173. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, VII (1930), 444; by W. S. Clark in MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 202-04; by Eduard Eckhardt in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 197-202. 


Draper, John W. The funeral elegy and the rise of English roman- 
ticism. New York: New York University press, 1929. Cf. PQ, 
IX, 173-76. 

Rev. by Carroll D. Clark in American journal of sociology, XXXV (1930), 
672-73; by Paul Dottin in RELV, XLVII (1930), 115-16; by Erna Fischer in 
Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 296-301; by H. Winifred Husbands in MLR, XXV 
(1930), 351-53; by William O. Raymond in JEGP, XXX (1931), 122-26; by 
G. C. M. S[mith] in EHR, XLV (1930), 503-04. 


F., S. ‘‘The Daily universal register.”’ N & Q, CLVIII (1930), 
219. 

Possible origin of the first title of the London Times. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. The Noble savage: a study in romantic 
naturalism. New York: Columbia University press, 1928. 
Cf. PQ, VIII, 174-75; TX, 176. 

Rev. by Camillo von Klenze in Archiv, CLVII (1930), 93-98. 

Flasdieck, Hermann M. Der Gedanke einer englischen Sprach- 

akademie in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Jena: Verlag 


der Frommannschen Buchhandlung, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 175. 
Rev. by P. Gurrey in MLR, XXV (1930), 356-58; by Emile Pons in RAA, 
VIL (1930), 347-49. 


Freund, Michael. Die Idee der Toleranz im Engiand der grossen 
Revolution. Halle: Niemeyer, 1927. Cf. PQ, LX, 176. 

Rev. by Harris Fletcher in JEGP, XXVIII (1929), 574-77; by Ernest W. 
Nelson in Philosophical review, XXXVIII (1929), 84-88; by Alfred Stern in 
Litteris, VII (1930), 37-41. 

Funke, Otto. Zum Weltsprachenproblem in England in 17. Jahr- 
hundert: G. Dalgarno’s ‘‘ Ars signorum’’ (1661) und J. Wil- 
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kins’ ‘‘ Essay towards a real character and a philosophical lan- 
guage’’ (1668). Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1929. Pp. 163. 
Rev. by O. Jespersen in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 65-69. 

Gaddis, Merrill Elmer. ‘‘Christian perfectionism in America.”’ 
University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic series, 
VII (1930), 625-33. 

The thesis of which this is a summary contains sections on the English and 
continental background. 


Graham, Walter. English literary periodicals. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & sons, 1930. Pp. 424. 


A valuable survey of the whole field, which brings together more precise and 
verified information than any earlier work on the subject. I hope to be able 
to speak of the book at greater length elsewhere. 


Granger, Frank. ‘‘ ‘Magnificance’ as a term of art.’’ TLS, Aug. 
14, 1930, p. 653. 
Suggestive notes on the use of the term in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 


Grierson, H. J. C. Cross currents in English literature of the 
XVIIth century. London: Chatto & Windus, 1929. Cf. PQ, 
IX, 176. 

Rev. by Marjorie Nicolson in MLN, XLVI (1931), 205-06; by Mario Praz 

in English studies, XII (1930), 117-19. 

Gunther, R. T. Early science in Oxford. Volume VI, The life and 
work of Robert Hooke, Part I. Pp. xxiv-+396. Volume VII, 
The life and work of Robert Hooke, Part If. Pp. vii+-397-806. 
Magdalen College, Oxford: The author, 1930. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 10, 1930, p. 313. 

Habel, Ursula. Die Nachwirkung des picaresken Romans in Eng- 
land (von Nash bis Fielding und Smollett). Breslau: Prie- 
batsch, 1930. Pp. 77. 

Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘ More eighteenth-century sonnets.’’ MLN, 
XLV (1930), 77-84. 

Harwood, Dix. Love for animals and how it developed in Great 
Britain. New York: [Privately printed], 1928. Pp. 381. 
Heidler, Joseph Bunn. The history, from 1700 to 1800, of English 

criticism of prose fiction. Urbana, Illinois, 1928. Cf. PQ, IX, 
177. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in RC, LXIV (1930), 178-79; by Herbert Schéffler in 

Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 194-96. 

Heinrich, Joachim. Die Frauenfrage bei Steele und Addison. 
Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1930. Pp. xv-+261. (‘‘Palaestra,”’ 

168.) 
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Rev. by H. Jantzen in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 340-42; by Paul Meissner in 
Archiv, CLVIII (1930), 286-88. 

Heinrich has attempted to present the views of Steele and Addison concern- 
ing women in the light of seventeenth-century opinion. The first half of his 
book is a survey of this opinion under three heads: woman in general, the 
education of women, and the problem of marriage. The second half is an 
analysis of Steele’s and Addison’s ideas with reference to their background, 
under the following headings: woman as reader; woman as authoress; woman 
in society, courtship, and marriage. The contribution of Steele and Addison 
to the woman question is the subject of the brief conclusion. 

In view of the aim and scope of Heinrich’s study, his accomplishment is dis- 
appointing. No hitherto unknown documents have been brought to light. The 
imposing list of seventeenth-century texts tabulated as the basis of the opening 
discussion of the background proves to be mainly an enumeration of titles 
obtainable from the Term catalogues, Hazlitt’s Hand-book and the British 
Museum Catalogue. As many of these texts were unfortunately not accessible 
to Heinrich, who had to infer their contents from titles or from secondhand 
information, they contribute little solid substance to his synthesis of seven- 
teenth-century opinion. Not only is no important new document included, but 
the well-known writings of Halifax, Mary Astell, Defoe, Hickes, and others are 
not presented with fresh perspective. The extensive bibliography of women 
authors in Chapter VI does not go beyond Myra Reynolds’ valuable work, The 
learned lady in England, 1650-1760 (1920). 

The feminist views of Steele and Addison have been gleaned, thoroughly and 
successfully, from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian papers, nearly half of 
which, Heinrich estimates, deal with women (420 out of 1081). Conspicuous 
omissions, however, are the first expression of Steele’s views in The Christian 
hero and his delightful application of them in the heroines of his plays—Lady 
Sharlot, Biddy Tipkin, and Indiana. During the entire twenty years of his 
career Steele wrote unremittingly on this problem (two-thirds of the papers 
considered are his). MHeinrich’s title puts undue emphasis on Addison, who, 
like Budgell, Hughes, and other contributors to the periodicals, followed in his 
papers on women the editorial policy of Steele. The analysis of this body of 
opinion presents clearly, but without new accents, Steele’s well-known position: 
his genuine respect for woman and his efforts to improve her manners and 
morals; and on the question of social reform, his extreme conservatism in lim- 
iting her interests to the home, her education to conventional ethical instruc- 
tion, and her position in marriage to one of dignified subordination. 

The interpretation of these ideas—which the reader hopes will be made by 
reference to the prevailing points of view of the period—is superficial. Hein- 
rich’s very general conclusion is that Steele and Addison fuse the liberal femin- 
ist ideals of the Renaissance with the more repressive ideals of the Reformation. 
Immediate and relevant questions on which we should like enlightenment are 
not considered at all: What intellectual or social animus dominates Steele’s 
reform? How may his conservatism regarding education for women be ex- 
plained? From what intellectual, social, or religious ideals is his conception 
of marriage and family life derived? How far was he aware of contemporary 
reformers who in the spirit of rationalism, often specifically Cartesian, advo- 
cated for woman a liberal education, equality in marriage with her husband, 
and, if unmarried, economic independence? 

The relation of Steele’s reforming ideas to the feminist movement of the 
eighteenth century—their sources in earlier social, economic, and cultural cur- 
rents and their contribution to the progress of the movement—is a question 
well worth investigation. But a more penetrating analysis of their seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century background than Heinrich has made is required 
to explain Steele’s innovations and his conservatism. The Puritan ideal of a 
‘‘family hierarchy’’ recently studied by L. L. Schiicking may explain the com- 
plex of ideas involved in the doctrine of woman’s inferiority and her legal and 
social subordination. Changes in the economic structure of society, the influ- 
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ence of French feminist opinion at the close of the seventeenth century, the 
réle of the literature of gallantry, the mingled spirit of rationalism and em- 
piricism underlying the proposed innovations—all these matters must be taken 
into account. And only a synthesis of these various elements will give us the 
needed perspective for an understanding of Steele’s ideas—RAE BLANCHARD. 


Herrick, Marvin Theodore. The Poetics of Aristotle in England. 
New Haven: Yale University press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University press, 1930. Pp. 196. (‘‘Cornell stu- 
dies in English,’’ XVII.) 

Hillhouse, James T. The Grub-street journal. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University press, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 176; LX, 177. 

Rev. by R. F. Jones in JEGP, XXIX (1930), 311-12. 

Hoevel, Ernst Felix. Die soziale Herkunft der neuzeitlichen Dia- 

lekt-literatur Englands. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. Pp. 67. 
Rev. by Harold Whitehall in PQ, IX (1930), 219-20. 

Horner, Joyce M. The English women novelists and their connec- 
tion with the feminist movement (1688-1797). Northampton, 
Mass., 1929-30. Pp. xiii+152. (‘‘Smith College studies in 
modern languages,’’ Vol. XI, Nos. 1-3.) 

Huseher, Herbert. Uber Eigenart und Ursprung des englischen 
Naturgefiihls. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1929. Pp. 39. 

Rev. by A. C. E. Vechtman-Veth in English studies, XII (1930), 199-200. 

Jones, Richard F. ‘‘Science and English prose style in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth ecentury.’? PMLA, XLV (1930), 
977-1009. 


The outlines of the history of seventeenth-century prose style are not ob- 
secure. At the beginning of the century, or a little before, the retarded ration- 
alism of the Renaissance won its first general success in the victory of the 
Anti-Ciceronian movement of Muret, Lipsius, Montaigne, and Bacon. The 
program of this movement included the rehabilitation in literary favor of the 
Anti-Ciceronians of the first century, especially Seneca and Tacitus; and the 
form and structure of seventeenth-century English prose is largely determined 
by the imitation of these two authors and of Lipsius and Montaigne, their 
modern disciples, though, of course, it derives qualities of its own from the 
fantastic genius of the age that produced it. Then, about the middle of the 
century, a movement of clarification and ‘‘enlightenment’’ began to be self- 
conscious, working, however, within the limits set by the Anti-Ciceronian model, 
now so well established. In this several elements combined to a single end: 
the mathematical genius of the Cartesian philosophy, the ideal of mondanité 
emerging in French civilized society, and the ‘‘practical’’ aims of Baconian 
science. 

It is with the later of these two movements that Jones is concerned, and 
specifically with the part that science played in it. The story he tells is not 
unfamiliar. It is chiefly an account of the successful attempts of the Royal 
Society, through its spokesman, Thomas Sprat, to make the prose of scientific 
study as bare of imagination, reverie, and eloquence as it is possible for writ- 
ten discourse to be. But if the story is not new, Jones has enriched it with 
new detail, longer quotations, and revealing illustrations. Best of all there is 
his illustration by parallel passages of Glanvill’s re-writing (in 1676) of his 
Vanity of dogmatizing, ‘‘so alter’d as to be in a manner new.’’ This is de- 
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lightfully illuminating. The citations from the earlier work show that Glan- 
vill, like so many others, was then trying awkwardly and amusingly to shoot in 
Browne’s bow. The parallels from the later version reveal and justify the 
new vision of a clear, lighted prose. They give the reader the same impression 
that he may receive when he walks from dark vaulted halls into the Library 
of Trinity College, which is perhaps a work of Wren’s. 

Jones’s essay is a valuable marshalling of facts; but his readers are likely 
to be puzzled by his attempts to place them in their relations with the general 
movement of seventeenth-century prose. His statements on this subject are 
uncertain and even inconsistent; but his conclusion seems to be that Anti- 
Ciceronian prose and the bare prose of scientific study run parallel throughout 
the century unaware of each other’s existence and character. The real history 
is somewhat more complex, but also more understandable. The scientific cult of 
unrhetorical speech from 1650 onward is a second, later stage in the history of 
the same naturalistic tendency that shows itself in the Anti-Ciceronian victory 
at the end of the preceding century. It did not create a new, a rival style to 
the Anti-Ciceronian; it only introduced certain changes within the cadres of 
that style. It was an aitempt, a successful attempt, to take the heat and 
fever out of the imaginative naturalism of Montaigne, Bacon; and Browne, to 
prune their conceits and metaphors, to restrain the wild motions of their elo- 
quence. But it did not change the form and structure of the prose of its time. 
That this is the relation between the Anti-Ciceronians and the clarifiers is made 
clear and explicit in contemporary French criticism; but it is equally clear in 
English practice. Glanvill’s later style is a revision of Browne’s; and Sprat’s 
easy periods have almost exactly the form of Bacon’s harder and knottier 
ones. Seventeenth-century prose is and remains Anti-Ciceronian and pre- 
dominantly Senecan; and Shaftesbury’s statement, in the last years of the 
century, that English ears were so accustomed to the Senecan pace in prose 
that they were scarcely aware of any other is borne out by the facts.——Morris 
W. CROLL. 

I add brief notes on two points not discussed in the preceding review. 

1. In describing the program of stylistic reform urged by Sprat and other 
members of the Royal Society, Jones rightly emphasizes the strong anti- 
rhetorical bias of these men, their antipathy to ‘‘Tropes and Figures,’’ their 
insistence on ‘‘a close, naked, natural way of speaking. . . . bringing all 
things as near the Mathematical plainness, as they can.’’ But he does not, I 
think, make sufficiently clear that in these and similar declarations they were 
recommending a special type of style suitable for use primarily in ‘‘philo- 
sophical,’’ that is in scientific works, and were not attempting to impose a 
universal model of style to be followed in all kinds of writing. A more com- 
plete analysis of their theory would make clear the important réle played in 
their thinking by the idea, so prominent in ancient rhetoric, that different 
audiences and different subjects require different manners of treatment. It 
was on this idea that they normally based their pleas for unmetaphorical 
plainness in ‘‘philosophical’’ exposition (see, for example, Bacon, Advance- 
ment of learning, in Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath [Boston, 1860-64], 
VI, 120-21; Boyle, Works [London, 1772], I, 304-05, 462; II, 254), and in so 
doing they were following a tradition as old as Aristotle. But it is a mistake 
to imply, as Jones seems to do, that they also demanded the same extreme bare- 
ness in all other forms of prose writing. Sprat certainly did not, as appears 
from what he has to say of the value of ‘‘experiments’’ in providing writers 
with ‘‘ beautiful Conceptions, and inimitable Similitudes,’’ ‘‘an inexhaustible 
Treasure of Fancy and Invention (History of the Royal Society [London, 
1722], pp. 413, 416-17); and as for Boyle, his comments on the ‘‘eloquence’’ 
of the Seriptures (Works [London, 1772], II, 301-02), as well as some of his 
remarks on his own manner of writing (e.g., tbid., I, 462; II, 254), reflect a 
conception of style that can by no means be confined within the narrow limits 
of the official program of the Royal Society. 

2. In his attempt to show that the development with which he is concerned 
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had no real connection with the earlier Anti-Ciceronian movement, Jones re- 
marks (p. 1004): ‘‘The Anti-Ciceronian style found its theories in Aristotle. 

. .} science renounced Aristotle and all his works....’’ To realize how 
imperfectly this generalization fits the facts one need only recall that an 
important element in Bacon’s discussion of rhetoric springs directly from 
Aristotle (see Works [Boston, 1860-64], VI, 301; IX, 131, 134, 135ff, 219; 
and ef. Croll, PMLA, XXXIX [1924], 282); that Hobbes, whose plea for a 
‘*plain’’ style is quoted by Jones (pp. 981-82), wrote The whole art of 
rhetorick in English, being a translation of Aristotle’s; that Cowley mentioned 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric as an authority, along with the works of Cicero and 
Quintilian, in his Proposition for the advancement of experimental philosophy ; 
and that Glanvill, in spite of his many attacks on Aristotle, announced in 
Plus ultra (1668) that he was quite willing ‘‘to give chearful Acknowledge- 
ments to his Rhetorick, History of Animals, and Mechanicks, and could wish 
that these were more studied by his devoted Admirers’’ (sig. [B5]). 


Kittredge, George Lyman. Witchcraft in Old and New England. 
Cambridge [Mass.]: Harvard University press, 1929. Cf. PQ, 
IX, 177. 


Rev. by Lois Oliphant Gibbons in JEGP, XXX (1931), 126-28; in TLS, 
Oct. 23, 1930, p. 850. - 


Lalande, André. Les théories de l’induction et de l’expérimenta- 
tion. Paris: Boivin & cie, 1929. Pp. vi+287. 
Rev. by P. P. Wiener in Journal of philosophy, XXVII (1930), 668-69. 
Lawrence, W. J. ‘‘Oxford Restoration prologues.’’ JLS, Jan. 16, 
1930, p. 43. 
Leonard, S. A. The doctrine of correctness in English usage, 1700- 
1800. Madison, 1929. Cf. PQ, TX, 177. 


Rev. by Paul Dottin in RELV, XLVII (1930), 403; by Bert Emsley in PQ, 
IX (1930), 222-24; by H. M. Flasdieck in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 372-76. 


McGrew, J. Fred. ‘‘A bibliography of the works on speech compo- 
sition in England during the 16th and 17th centuries.’’ Quar- 
terly journal of speech, XV (1929), 381-412. 


A very useful bibliographical account of books on rhetoric and oratory pub- 
lished between 1479 and 1700. 


MeMahon, A. Philip. ‘‘Seven questions on Aristotelian definitions 
of tragedy and comedy.’’ Harvard studies in classical philology, 
XL (1929), 97-198. 

The last two ‘‘questions’’ concern the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Martin, Abbott C. ‘‘The love of solitude in eighteenth century 
poetry.’’ South Atlantic quarterly, XXIX (1930), 48-59. 
Maxfield, Ezra Kempton. ‘‘The Quakers in English stage plays be- 

fore 1800.”’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 256-73. 
Comment by J. W. Bowyer, ibid., XLV (1930), 957-58. 
Metzger, Héléne. Newton, Stahl, Boerhave et la doctrine chimique. 
Paris: Alean, 1930. 
Rev. by Edmond Goblot in Revue philosophique, CXI (1931), 134-35. 
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Mezger, Fritz. Des Ire in der englischen Literatur bis zum Anfang 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1929. Pp. 
viii+214. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. ‘‘The reputation of native versus foreign 
‘metaphysical poets’ in England.’’ MLR, XXV (1930), 152- 
64. 

Considers Marino, Du Bartas, and Géngora. 

Newlin, Claude M. ‘‘The theatre and the apprentices.’’ MLN, 
XLV (1930), 451-54. 

Olschki, Leonardo. ‘‘Der geometrische Geist in Literatur und 
Kunst.’’ DVLG, VIII (1930), 516-38. 

Papenheim, Wilhelm. Die Charakterschilderungen in ‘‘Tatler,’’ 
“*Spectator,’’ und ‘‘Guardian’’: thr Verhdltnis zu Theophrast, 
La Bruyére und den englischen character-writers des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. Pp. 112. 

Pawson, G. P. H. The Cambridge Platonists and their place in 
religious thought. London: S. P. C. K., 1930. Pp. 95. 

Rev. in TLS, March 27, 1930, p. 278. 

The Pepys ballads. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Volume 
III, 1666-1688. Numbers 91-163. Volume IV, 1688-1689. 
Numbers 164-253. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
press, 1930. Pp. xvii++-338; xv-+353. 


Rev. by G. Thorn-Drury in MLR, XXV (1930), 198-201; in TLS, June 12, 
1930, p. 493; Jan. 22, 1931, pp. 49-50. 


Perdeck, Albert Adam. Theology in Augustan literature, being an 
inquiry into the extent of orthodox Protestant thought in the 
literature of Pope’s time. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1928. 
Pp. 106. 


Unimportant. 
Rev. by H. O. Wilde in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 268-69. 


Piitzer, F. Prediger des englischen Barock, stilistisch untersucht. 


Phil. Diss. Bonn, 1929. Pp. 133. 


Rev. by F. Asanger in Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Phil., LI (1930), 
cols, 26-27. 


Quintana, Ricardo. ‘‘Notes on English educational opinion during 
the seventeenth century.’’ SP, X XVII (1930), 265-92. 


The purpose of this article is ‘‘to show in some detail the nature of English 
educational opinion during the seventeenth century, and thereby to emphasize 
the vigorous character of this opinion and its continuity.’’ The writer sug- 
gests briefly the change in tone that followed the early humanistic attacks on 
prevailing methods of education, the growing signs of discontent voiced in 
England during the late years of the sixteenth and the early years of the 
seventeenth centuries with current educational practices, the importance in 
this development of certain views not primarily directed toward educational 
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problems, and the influence of ‘‘Baconian naturalism’’ on educational theory 
in England. 

This statement of the aims of the article, however, conceals its most serious 
defect ; for within this framework Quintana introduces, in roughly chronological 
order, but in logically bewildering juxtaposition, a number of interesting texts 
reflecting various strains of thought and often quite opposed assumptions. 
For example, he quotes several passages illustrating the disparagement of ex- 
cessive study of books which formed a part of the attack on pedantry carried 
on by writers who preached the ideal of the honnéte homme. But he deals 
with them separately at different points in his plan, and he fails to make en- 
tirely clear just how they are peculiarly a part of the argument which they 
are designed to illustrate (e.g., the quotations on pp. 266-67 [Peacham], 272 
[Feltham], 286-87 [Osborn]). The fault, moreover, is not one of careless 
organization; it is a failure to distinguish the exact significance and direction 
of the passages used. We are told, for instance, that in ‘‘leaving John Web- 
ster for Francis Osborn. . . ., one leaves a writer of fanatical tendencies for 
one who is eminently sane and well balanced’’ (p. 286). But the essential dif- 
ference is far more basic than this; one actually leaves a particular ideal of 
education for an entirely different ideal, and this is just the point that Quin- 
tana fails to bring out. Similarly, we are told that ‘‘John Hall... . takes 
up a position beside Feltham in the matter of useful as against useless study 
and writing’’ (p. 273). But again, what Hall meant by useful study would 
searcely accord with the views of Feltham, who held that ‘‘company and con- 
versation are the best instructors for a noble behavior.’’ The difference be- 
tween the two becomes much clearer when one considers a brisk pamphlet of 
Hall’s, which Quintana does not refer to in his section on the influence of 
Bacon, An humble motion to the Parliament of England concerning the ad- 
vancement of learning (1649); in this work Hall condemns the education in 
use and urges, as did Webster later, the introduction of experimental and sci- 
entific studies after the plan of Bacon. The argument that study should be 
directed toward the uses of life could be employed to defend either the social 
ideal of the gentleman or the advancement of the practical sciences; the fact 
that both Feltham and Hall insist on useful knowledge is therefore no more 
than a verbal similarity. 

In consequence of his plan of procedure, Quintana fails to bring out the 
force of some of his most interesting observations. In section II, which deals 
with writers whose ‘‘obiter dicta were calculated to add great resonance to the 
charges levelled both by humanistic writers and Baconians against useless 
scholastic endeavour and 4rid learning’’ (p. 268), he quotes passages, charged 
with Pyrrhonism, from Sir John Davies and Fulke Greville. Now, the im- 
portance of Renaissance skepticism can scarcely be overestimated in any study 
of seventeenth-century theories of education, especially when one considers the 
prominence of the traditional Pyrrhonistic arguments in the ‘‘Idols’’ of 
Bacon’s Novum organum or in the opening statements of Descartes’ Discours 
and Méditations, all works which exercised a profound influence on many 
aspects of the thought of their time. But though Quintana points out that this 
awareness of the limitations of human knowledge led to a concern with ‘‘ what 
sort of knowledge is to be received’’ (p. 271), he makes no effort to show how 
the skeptical assumptions supported new and different views concerning the 
aims and possible limits of education; and by immediately following these 
remarks with texts reflecting very different assumptions and tendencies from 
such writers as Joseph Hall, Feltham, and Lord North, he completely conceals 
a very significant suggestion.—M.E. Prior. 


Reiter, Hildegard. William Hogarth und die Literatur seiner Zett : 
ein Vergleich zwischen malerischer und dichterischer Gestalt- 
ung. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1930. Pp. 105. 
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Restoration verse, 1660-1715. Chosen and edited by William Kerr. 


London: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xxvi-+-439. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 25, 1930, p. 1098. 

This anthology reprints 420 poems from about one hundred writers, and since 
many of these are little known, the book has a value for students of the period 
which such collections usually lack. Along with a number of doubtful state- 
ments (as that the young men of William IITI’s reign ‘‘ignored Milton, just as 
the young men of to-day ignore Tennyson’’ [p. xiii]), the Introduction con- 
tains some interesting and provocative writing about the general character and 
temper of the Restoration period. Not so much can be said for most of the 
notes. 


Salvatorelli, L. From Locke to Reitzenstein: the historical in- 
vestigation of the origins of Christianity. Cambridge [ Mass. ] : 
Harvard University press, 1930. 

Sanford, William P. ‘‘ English rhetoric reverts to classicism, 1600- 
1650.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, XV (1929), 503-25. 


A valuable study of the influence of classical rhetorical theory in England in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 


Saupe, G. Die Sophonisbetragédien in der englischen Literatur 
des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Phil. Diss. Halle-Wittenberg, 
1929. Pp. 78. 

Schmid, Paul. ‘‘William Hogarth als Maler der Aufklarung und 
Begriinder des englischen Kunstgeschmacks.’’ Neuphilolog- 
ische Monatsschrift, I (1930), 345-61. 

Smith, Preserved. <A history of modern culture. Volume I, The 
great renewal, 1543-1687. New York: Henry Holt and com- 


pany; London: Routledge, [1930]. Pp. xi+672. 


Rev. by David S. Muzzey in Political science quarterly, XLV (1930), 633-35; 
by J. H. Randall, Jr. in JMH, II (1930), 648-52; by James Harvey Robinson 
in AHR, XXXV (1930), 840-42; in TLS, Oct. 16, 1930, p. 824. 

Preserved Smith’s subject in this first volume of a projected series of four 
is the history of Western European culture—‘‘that complex whole that includes 
knowledge, belief, morals, law, customs, opinions, religion, superstition, and 
art’’—in the period between the Reformation and the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment. 

Since ‘‘the scientific rebirth’’ is for him the great distinguishing feature of 
this age, he naturally gives first place in his plan (pp. 17-176) to an account 
of the various particular sciences—astronomy, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
geography, biology, anatomy— and of the more general aspects of scientific 
method and organization. Next in order come the ‘‘humanities’’ (pp. 179- 
311), ineluding philosophy, political theory, historiography, and Biblical and 
classical scholarship; then the institutions of ‘‘social control’’—education, re- 
ligion, superstition, persecution and tolerance, and laws (pp. 315-522); and 
finally, a somewhat miscellaneous group of phenomena—morals and manners, 
literature, and art—which are grouped under the heading ‘‘The spirit of the 
— (pp. 525-603). The book ends with an excellent bibliography and an 
index. 

The multiplicity of topics provided for in this scheme and the immense scale 
on which the treatment is planned might easily have seemed, to a less con- 
scientious scholar than Preserved Smith, a sufficient excuse for writing merely 
another compilation. Fortunately he has not done so, and in large parts of 
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the book at any rate his exposition has the sharpness of outline and the pre- 
cision of detail that can come only from direct communion with the sources. 
His pages on religion are, as might be expected from the author of The age 
of the Reformation, especially notable examples of this quality. But it is to 
be seen also in his chapters on political theory, on historiography, on Biblical 
scholarship, on the universities. In dealing with all of these questions he has 
taken the trouble to read and reflect on the chief contemporary documents and 
to digest the results of the most important modern studies. How thorough on 
the whole has been his work of documentation will be apparent to any one who 
examines the remarkable series of bibliographical chapters at the close of the 
volume. 

It is inevitable of course that in a book of so ambitious a sweep there 
should be many pages that are either perfunctory or ill-informed. Now and 
then Smith’s usual caution in generalization deserts him, and he permits him- 
self such questionable statements as that (p. 8) the commercial revolution of 
the sixteenth century ‘‘raised the merchant class into the dominant position in 
the state’’ (see also p. 563, but cf. p. 536) or as that (p. 216) the idea of the 
law of nature ‘‘lay almost dormant during the Middle Ages.’’ Now and then 
he gives a misleading because over-simple interpretation of a writer or work, 
as, for example, of Dryden’s Religio laict (p. 413) or of Glanvill’s views on 
witchcraft (pp. 457-58). Then too, admirable as is his command of the re- 
sults of modern scholarship, there are certain domains in which one could wish 
that he had pushed his reading somewhat farther afield. Had he been more 
familiar, for instance, with recent studies in the history of late medieval 
science, he would surely have qualified somewhat the impression he gives (e.g., 
pp. 18, 59) of the suddenness of the ‘‘rebirth’’ in the early sixteenth century, 
and he would surely have enlarged his account of the conditions which favored 
this rebirth (pp. 145-46) by including some mention of the important réle 
played at this time by the revival of Neo-platonism. Similarly, had he mas- 
tered more completely the work of such scholars as E. A. Burtt (whose book 
appears in his bibliography), he would have been able to write a more adequate 
and better balanced account (pp. 153-64) of the formation of scientific method 
and especially of the very important metaphysical implications which this 
method carried with it; he would also, one may suppose, have reduced some- 
what the space he gives in this connection to Francis Bacon. For all its abun- 
dance and precision of detail, his story of the scientific movement is hardly as 
modern in its perspectives or as illuminating as its importance in his scheme of 
the period requires that it should be. And much the same complaint could be 
made of his treatment of the great philosophers of the seventeenth century, of 
his analysis of the development of economic thought, and of his chapter on 
literature. 

I must confess to some misgivings also concerning the distribution of space. 
The chapter on literature (21 pages) is admittedly incomplete (see p. 569); 
but it contains presumably all that Smith intends to say about Shakespeare, 
and that all extends to scarcely four pages! But the most striking instance 
of disproportion appears in the amount of attention devoted to the natural 
sciences (160 pages) as compared with that given to political theory, psy- 
chology, and ethics (approximately 50 pages). In the retrospective eyes of the 
twentieth century, no doubt, the seventeenth appears to be primarily the 
‘“great century’’ of science; but the preoccupations of contemporaries were 
not so one-sided, and a picture of the intellectual life of that age which dis- 
misses in a bare half-dozen pages its many brilliant attempts ‘‘to trace the 
passions to their sources, to unfold the seminal principles of vice and virtue, or 
sound the depths of the heart for the motives of action’’ can hardly be ac- 
cepted as adequate or complete. 

Finally, one may question whether Smith has really succeeded in his design 
of exhibiting the cultural activities of this period ‘‘a3 a unified whole’’ (see 
p. 3). Except for a few suggestive pages in the ‘‘Epilogue,’’ his synthesis 
largely resolves itself into a series of separate studies of particular themes. 
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What were the great ruling ideas, the often tacit but nevertheless dynamic as- 
sumptions and prepossessions which pervaded and directed the thinking of the 
seventeenth century on its various special problems? He never tells us, partly 
because he has organized his materials according to fields of interest rather 
than according to currents of ideas, and partly, one suspects, because he has 
not appreciated the importance of the question. Thus he has occasion to deal, 
at different points in his plan, with the idea of the law of nature in Grotius, 
the conception of history prevalent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the theory of natural religion, the ethics of the Cambridge Platonists, and 
French classical art. But the reader will look in vain for any awareness that 
these apparently diverse phenomena were so many particular manifestations of 
a general way of thinking that has to be made clear if we are to understand 
the distinctive intellectual climate of the age. 

It would be unfair, however, to dwell too long on these defects in the con- 
tent and method of the book. ‘‘In this work, when it shall be found that 
much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed’’: 
the plea of Johnson for his Dictionary might well be the motto of all reviewers 
who write about books of so large a scope and ambition as Smith’s. I con- 
clude, therefore, by expressing once more my admiration for a work which, in 
spite of a certain number of weaknesses, must rank among the most learned 
and useful contributions to intellectual history made in America for a long 
time. 


Stauffer, Donald A. English biography before 1700. Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University press, 1930. Pp. xvii+-392. 
Rey. in N g Q, CLIX (1930), 323-24; in TLS, Dee. 11, 1930, p. 1061. 
Stearns, Bertha-Monica. ‘‘The first English periodical for wo- 
men.’’ MP, XXVIII (1930), 45-59. 
Dunton’s experiments with a periodical for women in the Athenian mercury. 
Stockley, V. German literature as known in England, 1750-1830. 


London: Routledge, 1929. Pp. xiv-+-339. 
Rev. in TLS, March 20, 1930, p. 213. 


Taylor, O. H. ‘‘Eeconomies and the idea of jus naturale.’’ Quar- 
terly journal of economics, XLIV (1930), 205-41. 

Thomas, Paul Karl. Die literarische Verkérperung des philan- 
thropischen Zuges in der englischen Aufklérung. Phil. Diss. 


Breslau, 1929. Pp. 68. 


Rev. by Florian Asanger in Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Phil., LI 
(1930), col. 106; by Paul Meissner in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 181-83. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘L’automne dans la poésie ouest-européenne 
de Brockes 4 Lamartine (1720-1820).’’ Mélanges . .. . Bald- 
ensperger (Paris: Champion, 1930), II, 327-43. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. Les divers aspects du sentiment de la nature 
dans la littérature ouest-européenne du XVIII° siécle. Re- 
printed from Omagui lui Ramiro Ortiz, Bucarest, 1930. Pp. 
14. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. Outline of the literary history of Europe since 
the Renaissance. Translated from the French by Aimee Lef- 
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fingwell McKenzie. With a preface by Ronald 8. Crane. New 
York: Century co., 1930. Pp. xvi+361. 

The orginal was noticed in PQ, V, 352. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. Le préromantisme: études d’histoire lit- 
téraire européenne. [Second series.] Paris: Alean, 1930. 
Pp. viii+324. 

In this volume Van Tieghem brings together two studies, both of which had 
appeared in print before, the first—‘‘La poésie de la nuit et des tombeaux’’— 
in the Mémoires de |’ Académie royale de Belgique in 1921, the second—‘‘ Les 
idylles de Gessner et le réve pastoral’’—in the Revue de littérature comparée in 
1924. The reader familiar with these earlier publications will note that a 
number of points which were formerly neglected or passed over with but meager 
illustration have now been given more adequate treatment as a result either 
of recent writings by other scholars or of further studies by Van Tieghem 
himself. In the first essay, for example, he has profited by the work of Moore, 
Draper, and Miss Reed on the history of melancholy poetry in England before 
Young to give a much more acceptable interpretation of this aspect of the 
subject than was contained in the previous edition (see pp. 11ff.). 

P.16: for ‘‘Richard Blair’’ read ‘‘ Robert Blair.’’—P. 123: the statement 
about the possible relation of Collins’ Ode to evening to Gray’s Elegy needs 
revision in the light of the dates of the two poems.—P. 124: John Dun- 
combe’s An evening contemplation in a college appeared in 1753. 


Viner, Jacob. ‘‘English theories of foreign trade before Adam 
Smith.’’ Journal of political economy, XXXVIII (1930), 249- 
301, 404-57. 
Vines, Sherard. The course of English classicism. London: Ho- 
garth press; New York: Harcourt, Brace, and company, 1930. 


Pp. 160. 
Rey. in TLS, Apr. 24, 1930, pp. 354-55. 


Wagner, Bernard M. ‘‘George Jolly at Norwich.’’ RES, VI 
(1930), 449-52. 

Weber, Max. The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism. 
Translated by Taleott Parsons. With a foreword by R. H. 
Tawney. London: Allen and Unwin; New York: Charles 


Seribner’s sons, 1930. Pp. xi+-292. 
Rev. in TLS, July 10, 1930, p. 563. 


Whiting, George W. ‘‘Political satire in London stage plays, 1680- 
83.’’ MP, XXVIII (1930), 29-43. 

Wilde, Hans Oskar. Der Gottesgedanke in der englischen Litera- 
tur: das Problem der Entwicklung von puritanischer zu ro- 
mantischer Literatur. Breslau: Priebatsech, 1930. Pp. 155. 

Williams, George G. ‘‘The beginnings of nature poetry in the 
eighteenth century.’’ SP, XXVII (1930), 583-608. 

Williamson, George. The Donne tradition: a study in English 
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poetry from Donne to the death of Cowley. Cambridge 
[Mass.]: Harvard University press, 1930. Pp. x+264. 

Rev. by Pierre Legouis in RAA, VIII (1930), 152-54; by Mario Praz in 
English studies, XII (1930), 195-98; in TLS, July 31, 1930, p. 625. 
Willoughby, Westel W. The ethical basis of political authority. 

New York: Macmillan company, 1930. Pp. viii+460. 


Contains useful and suggestive discussions of the social contract theory and 
of the political doctrines of Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, and Rousseau. 


Voledge, Geoffrey. ‘‘Saint Amand, Fairfax and Marvell.’’ MLR, 
XXV (1930), 481-83. 
Interesting remarks on ‘‘that little stream of nature poetry, distinguished 
by its familiar tone and precise observation, which rises in France with Saint 
Amand and Théophile, and ends perhaps in England with Marvell and Cotton.’’ 


Evidence that Fairfax, who was Marvell’s patron, translated Saint Amand’s 
Solitude. 


Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Goodman’s Fields theatre.’’ MLR, XXV 
(1930), 443-56. 
IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 
Segré, Carlo. ‘‘Il viaggo dell’ Addison in Italia.’’ Nuova antol- 
ogi, CCLXX (1930), 3-20, 164-80. 


John Arbuthnot 


Mayo, Thomas F. ‘‘The authorship of The history of John Bull.’’ 
PMLA, XLV (1930), 274-82. 
A criticism of Teerink. Cf. PQ, V, 353. 


William Beckford 


The Vision. Liber veritatis. By William Beckford of Fonthill. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Guy Chapman. Lon- 
don: Routledge; New York, R. R. Smith, 1930. Pp. xxix-+- 
166. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 14, 1930, p. 650. 

Chapman, Guy, in conjunction with John Hodgkin. A bibliography 
of William Beckford of Fonthill. London: Constable; New 
York: R. R. Smith, 1930. Pp. xxii+128. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 4, 1930, p. 1034. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. Beckford and Beckfordism, an essay. Lon- 

don: Duckworth, 1930. Pp. 39. 
Rey. in TLS, Dec. 4, 1930, p. 1034. 
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George Berkeley 
Hone, J. M. ‘‘A manuscript of Bishop Berkeley.’’ TLS, Mar. 13, 
1930, p. 211. 
Cf. ibid., Apr. 3, 1930, p. 295. 
William Blake 


Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake and Hayley, a new letter.’’ TLS, July 
31, 1930, p. 624. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘ William Blake and the Portland vase.’’ TLS, 
July 3, 1930, p. 554. 

Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Taylor, Aristotle, and Blake.’’ PQ, IX 
(1930), 363-70. 

Richter, Helene. ‘‘Blake und Hamann.’’ Archiv, CLVIII (1930), 
213-21. 

Saurat, Denis. Blake & modern thought. London: Constable, 


1929. Cf. PQ, IX, 182. 


Rev. by Pierre Berger in RELV, XLVII (1930), 61-63; by G. Lafourcade in 
Litteris, VII (1930), 30-37; by Jean Wahl in RAA, VII (1930), 553-54. 


Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 


Hayes, Carlton J. H. ‘‘The philosopher turned patriot.’’ Essays 
in intellectual history presented to James Harvey Robinson 
(New York: Harper & brothers, 1929), pp. 189-206. 


An able and suggestive analysis of Bolingbroke’s nationalism. 


James Boswell 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 


Dorando, a Spanish tale. [By James Boswell.] London: Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 1930. Pp. 44. 
‘*Conjugal fidelity. A suppressed dialogue between Boswell and 


Johnson.’’ Life and letters, IV (1930), 164-66. 


Reprinted from the very rare uncancelled state of page 302 of Volume II of 
the first edition of Boswell’s Life. 


Private papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the col- 
lection of Lt-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for 
the press by Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle. New 
York: Privately printed, 1930. Vols. VII, VIII, IX. 

Inge, Charles C. ‘‘Two more Boswell letters.’’ TZS, March 27, 
1930, p. 274. 

‘*The Making of Boswell’s ‘Johnson.’’’ TLS, Feb. 6, 1930, pp. 


85-86. 
Comment by Lewis Bettany, ibid., Feb. 13, 1930, p. 122. 
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An admirable essay, occasioned by the publication of the first six volumes of 
the Private papers. 
Pottle, Frederick Albert. The literary career of James Boswell, 


Esq. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1929. Cf. PQ, IX, 182-83. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, VIII (1930), 157-59; by T. B. Simpson in 
JEGP, XXIX (1930), 289-90; by John Wilks in MLR, XXV (1930), 488-90; 
by G. P. Winship in MLN, XLV (1930), 254-56; in N § Q, CLVIII (1930), 
179. 
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Lady Julia Mandeville. By Frances Brooke. London: Scholartis 
press, 1930. Pp. 219. 
Rev. in TLS, July 10, 1930, p. 568. 


Henry Brooke 
Hogl, Hans. Henry Brooke’s Roman ‘‘The Fool of quality’’ und 
sein Verhaltnis su den grossen Romanschriftstellern des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Phil. Diss. Erlangen, 1930. Pp. 81. 
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Eddy, William A. ‘‘Tom Brown and Partridge the astrologer.’’ 
MP, XXVIII (1930), 163-68. 
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The Pilgrim’s progress from this world to that which is to come. 
By John Bunyan. Edited by James Blanton Wharey. Ox- 


ford: Clarendon press, 1928. Cf. PQ, IX, 183. 


Rev. by Bernhard Fehr in Betblatt, XLI (1930), 43-45; by H. Schoffler in 
Literaturblatt fiir germ. wnd rom. Phil., LI (1930), cols. 435-36; by John 
Sparrow in RES, VI (1930), 219-24. 


Golder, Harold. ‘‘Bunyan and Spenser.’?’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 
216-37. 


Frances Burney 


Evelina; or, The history of a young lady’s entrance into the world. 
By Frances Burney. With notes, indexes, and illustrations 
from contemporary sources. Edited by Sir Frank D. Mackin- 
non. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1930. Pp. 590. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 17, 1930, p. 333. 
Robert Burns 


Carswell, Catherine. The life of Robert Burns. London: Chatto 


and Windus, 1930. Pp. xiii+-467. 


Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Oct. 25, 1930, pp. 601-02; in TLS, 
Nov. 13, 1930, p. 936. 
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Ferguson, J. De Lancey. ‘‘Burns and Hugh Blair.’’ MLN, XLV 
(1930), 440-46. 

Ferguson, J. De Lancey. ‘‘In defense of R. H. Cromek.’’ PQ, IX 
(1930), 239-48. 

Ferguson, J. De Lancey. ‘‘Robert Burns and Maria Riddell.’’ MP, 
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Sutherland, James R. ‘‘Carey: an ascription.’’ TLS, Dee. 25, 
1930, p. 1101. 


Ascribes to Carey The records of love: or weekly amusements for the fair 
sex (1710). 


Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Phillips or Carey?’’ TLS, Feb. 27, 1930, p. 
166. 


Discussion continued, ibid., Apr. 3, 1930, p. 298; Apr. 10, 1930, p. 318; Apr. 
24, 1930, p. 352; May 8, 1930, p. 394; May 22, 1930, p. 434. 


Thomas Chatterton 


Ellinger, Esther Parker. Thomas Chatterton, the marvellous boy; 
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phrey Milford, Oxford University press, 1930. Pp. 75. 
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Rev. by Edmund Blunden in Nation § Atheneum, Nov. 1, 1930, p. 165; by 
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p. 1009. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


Private correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 1744-1746. 
Part I, ‘‘Chesterfield at The Hague.’’ Part II, ‘‘ Chesterfield 
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Richard Lodge. London: Royal Historical society, 1930. Pp. 
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Rev. in TLS, Aug. 21, 1930, p. 659. 
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Garrod, H. W. Collins. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1928. Cf. PQ, 
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Casper, Willy. Charles Davenant. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des 
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RES, VI (1930), 318-19. 

Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Daniel Defoe’s views on education.’’ 
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Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Wodrow’s list of Defoe’s pamphlets on 
the Union.’’ “MP, XXVIII (1930), 99-100. 

Jacob, Ernst Gerhard. Daniel Defoe, Essay on projects (1697). 


Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. Cf. PQ, LX, 187. 


Rev. by Paul Dottin in RAA, VII (1930), 343-44; by E. L. in Revue d’his- 
totre économique et sociale, XVIII (1930), 529-30; by A. W. Secord in MLN, 
XLV (1930), 479-80; by A. C. E. Vechtman-Veth in English studies, XII 
(1930), 198-99; in TLS, July 3, 1930, p. 555. 


Pastor, Antonio. The idea of Robinson Crusoe. Volume one. Wat- 


ford: The Gongora press, 1930. Pp. xii+391. 
An elaborate and useful study of the Spanish Arabic romance, The story 
of Hayy ibn Yaqzan. 
Roorda, Gerridina. Realism in Daniel De Foe’s narratives of ad- 
venture. Wageningen: H. Veenman & Zonen, 1929. Pp. 142. 
Rev. by A. W. Secord in MLN, XLV (1930), 480. 
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Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘Some uncollected verse of John Dryden.’’ LM, 
XXI (1930), 421-26. 

Lloyd, Claude. ‘‘John Dryden and the Royal Society.’’ PMLA, 
XLV (1930), 967-76. 

Lloyd has collected the passages in Birch’s History of the Royal Society 
which indicate that Dryden was in 1665 and 1666 in arrears in his payments 
to the Royal Society. These passages are important, but they do not, as 
Lloyd assumes, necessarily indicate an indifference on the part of Dryden to 
the ideals of the Society. In 1666 over six hundred pounds in dues were in 


arrears; in 1671 over fifteen hundred pounds. Other questionable features of 
the article I shall examine at length elsewhere.—Lovuis I. BREDVOLD. 


Newdigate, B. H. ‘‘An overlooked ode by John Dryden.”’ LM, 
XXII (1930), 438-42. 


On the marriage of the fair and vertuous lady, Mrs. Anastasia Stafford. 
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upon her incouraging his first play.’’’ RES, VI (1930), 193- 
94, 


Collates the text in the Examen poeticum (1693) with that published in 
A new collection of poems and songs (1674). 


Wild, B. Josef. Dryden und die rémische Kirche. Leipzig: Robert 
Noske, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 190; LX, 188. 
Rev. by R. 8. Crane in MLN, XLV (1930), 67; by G. D. Willeock in RES, 
VI (1930), 224-25. 


Thomas D’Urfey 


Lynch, Kathleen M. ‘‘Thomas D’Urfey’s contribution to senti- 
mental comedy.’’ PQ, IX (1930), 249-59. 
John Dyer 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘John Dyer and the Countess of Hertford.’’ 
MP, XXVII (1930), 311-20. 


Contains a new manuscript draft of Grongar hill. 


John Evelyn 
Fumifugium. By John Evelyn, of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1661. 
Oxford: R. T. Gunther, Folly Bridge, 1930. (‘‘Old Ash- 
molean reprints,’’ VIII.) 


George Farquhar 


The Complete works of George Farquhar. Edited by Charles Stone- 


hill. London: Nonesuch press, 1930. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, July 17, 1930, p. 589. 


Lawrence, W. J. ‘‘George Farquhar: Thomas Wilkes.’’ TLS, 
June 26, 1930, p. 534. 


Adam Ferguson 
Lehmann, William Christian. Adam Ferguson and the beginnings 
of modern sociology ; an analysis of the sociological elements in 
his writings with some suggestions as to his place in the his- 
tory of social theory. New York: Columbia University press, 
1930. Pp. 268. (Columbia ‘‘Studies in history, economies and 
publie law,’’ No. 328.) 


Henry Fielding 
An Apology for the life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. Attributed to 
Henry Fielding. With an introduction by Brian W. Downs. 
Cambridge: St. John’s College, Gordon Fraser, 1930. Pp. 
xi+60. 
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Banerji, H. K. Henry Fielding: playwright, journalist and mas- 
ter of the art of fiction, his life and works. Oxford: Black- 


well, 1929. Pp. vi+-342. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, VII (1930), 62; by E. G. Twitchett in LM, XXI 
(1930), 373-75; in TLS, Apr. 3, 1930, p. 293. 

This attractively printed volume is a useful introduction to the works of 
Fielding for those who wish to explore his lesser writings. It is hardly a 
biography (though it contains much about Fielding’s life), for it begins with 
his first publications in 1728 and stresses the contents of the various works in 
the order of their appearance. Of the ten chapters not half deal with Field- 
ing’s prose fiction. 

There are some errors in fact, but I have noted only small ones. In the 
Preface the Miscellanies are spoken of as in two volumes, though the Bibliogra- 
phy (p. 299) correctly notes three. On p. 22 J. Roberts is expanded into 
John when it should be James; on p. 70 one may be led to believe that in 1737 
there were two theaters in Lincoln’s Inn Fields instead of one; on pp. 108 and 
109 a misinterpretation of satire on Cibber in Shamela leads to the unwarrant- 
ed assumption that when Shamela was written Fielding thought Cibber the 
author of Pamela; and on p. 244 Banerji assumes that the second edition of 
Peregrine Pickle appeared in 1751, whereas Professor Buck’s Study im Smollett 
(1925) shows 1758 to be its year. 

The factual side of the book is, however, relatively sound. The critical 
opinions are in several cases disappointing. The volume gives effective sum- 
mary treatment of minor works rather than incisive criticism, and in this 
survey will lie its usefulness. Little is done with such matters as Fielding’s 
taste in reading: Banerji rather shuns the idea that so great an author as 
Fielding was indebted to others (pp. 111, 195). The longest discussion of any 
one phase of Fielding’s art is that devoted to its ethical aspects in the chapter 
on Tom Jones. This account is strictly Victorian: it neglects the fact that 
in Fielding’s day love and drinking were slight sins; and it also fails to con- 
sider that Fielding’s reputation was largely sullied by his preference for the 
society of those who by birth were his social inferiors to that of his social 
superiors, ‘‘the great.’’ This error (social not moral) no century, least of all 
the eighteenth, will forgive a born aristocrat—especially if in his writings he 
flaunts a delight in such ‘‘low’’ company as that of country parsons, foot- 
men, tradespeople, and debtors—to go no lower. In 1931 one is shocked at 
Banerji’s slight opinion of Fielding’s moralizing. ‘‘Some admirers of the 
novelist [he says], though their number is not very large, have no hesitation 
in pronouncing Fielding to be an effective and sound moralist’’ (p. 210). 

Lack of understanding of Fielding’s social attitudes leads to no profound 
understanding of Amelia. Banerji agrees with most critics that the relative 
lack of exuberance in this novel is due to Fielding’s increasing physical in- 
firmities, but he notes that most of the things written after Amelia, when the 
author’s health was even desperate, have something of the old sparkle and verve 
lacking in the novel. The unnoted truth about Amelia is the truth to be seen 
in the ‘‘high’’ comedies and in the later parts of Tom Jones: Fielding had 
no sympathy for London high society—in fact, not even an artist’s interest in 
it as material. Most of his persons from this class are hard and unattractive 
even to the point of repulsiveness. They are handled almost dully. There is 
no lightness in any of the London comedies except Love in several masques, 
and they were all failures. The Lady Bellaston episode in Tom Jones is like- 
wise a failure, and all that Fielding gives to materials presented without 
enthusiasm in Amelia is artistic authenticity—without much added charm. 

Banerji’s method of taking up the works seriatim has kept him from mak- 
ing any detailed comparisons between various works. He is somewhat need- 
lessly uninterested in Digeon’s ingenious relation of Fielding’s work to 
Richardson’s (p. 192), which he dismisses as ‘‘curious enough.’’? Not much 
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is too curious in this volume, but it is a useful introduction to the less known 
works of a very great writer—GEORGE SHERBURN. 


Samuel Foote 


Belden, Mary Megie. The dramatic work of Samuel Foote. New 
Haven: Yale University press; London: Humphrey Milford, 


Oxford University press, 1929. Pp. viii+224. 


Rev. by J. Homer Caskey in JEGP, XXX (1931), 135-36; by B. V. Craw- 
ford in PQ, IX (1930), 221; by E. Bradlee Watson in MLN, XLV (1930), 
469-72; in TLS, May 22, 1930, p. 421. 


David Garrick 


Pineapples of finest flavor, or A selection of sundry unpublished 
letters of the English Roscius, David Garrick. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by David Mason Little. Cambridge 


[Mass.]: Harvard University press, 1930. Pp. xx+101. 


Rev. by George P. Baker in MLN, XLV (1930), 553-54; in TLS, May 8, 
1930, p. 389. 


William Gifford 
Clark, Roy Benjamin. William Gifford, Tory satirist, critic, and 
editor. New York: Columbia University press, 1930. Pp. 
294. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


The Collected letters of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Katharine C. 
Balderston. Cambridge: Cambridge University press, 1928. 
Cf. PQ, VIII, 192-93 ; TX, 190. 


Rev. by L. F. Powell in RES, VI (1930), 111-13. 

When this edition appeared in 1928, Miss Balderston was unable to include 
the text of Goldsmith’s letter to Boswell of April 4, 1773, replying to the lat- 
ter’s congratulations on the success of She stoops to conquer. The letter, a 
very fine one, is now available in Vol. IX of the Private papers of James 
Boswell (see above, under ‘‘ James Boswell’’). 


New essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Now first collected and edited 
with an introduction and notes by Ronald S. Crane. Chicago: 
University of Chicago press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 175; VIII, 
193 ; LX, 190. 

Rev. by L. F. Powell in RES, VI (1930), 232-33. 
Balderston, K. C. ‘‘A manuscript version of She stoops to con- 


quer.”? MLN, XLV (1930), 84-85. 


Notes on the licenser’s manuscript copy belonging to the Larpent Collection 
in the Huntington Library. 


Balderston, K. C. ‘‘The birth of Goldsmith.’’ TLS, March 7, 
1929, pp. 185-86. 


Miss Balderston has sent me the following comment on my notice of this 
article in PQ, IX, 190-91: 
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‘Mr. Crane’s chief objection to 1730 as the best attested date centers in his 
contention that more value than I allowed should be attached to the testimony 
of Mrs. Hodson for 1729. The only possible claim for her must be based on 
the possibility of her having used the family Bible, since her general habit of 
thought was demonstrably inaccurate. Her statement, for instance, of the 
year in which Henry Goldsmith entered Trinity College is four years away from 
the truth, and Oliver’s entrance is misstated by two years. She did not at- 
tach importance to accuracy, and there is a justifiable room for doubt that in 
this one particular she would have sought for authentic certainty, even though 
it was at hand, which cannot be proved. More particularly, if she had the 
Bible to consult, she would hardly have made two curious errors in her state- 
ments about the family: first, that the family consisted of seven children, 
when the Bible record plainly shows that it consisted of eight, the eldest 
daughter Margaret having presumably died in infancy; and second, that Henry 
was the oldest child, when she herself was the oldest, a fact that anyone but 
a Goldsmith might have been expected to know without documentary proof. 
Furthermore, if she had used the authority of the Bible record, we might justi- 
fiably assume that Maurice, who solicited her to write the Memoir, and who 
acted as amanuensis for part of it, would have been aware of the fact, and 
would not have changed the date, as he did later, to 1728. The reviewer’s 
point that she states the interval between Oliver’s birth and Maurice’s with 
approximate correctness, according to her own reckoning of the date of the 
former, loses significance when one remembers that Maurice himself was at 
hand when she wrote to offer information as to his own birth date, and the 
Bible record need not be postulated as her authority. 

‘“Let me say in closing, what I have said before, that the reputation for in- 
accuracy under which the Trinity College records have suffered has been denied 
by their most competent critic and latest editor, Mr. T. U. Sadleir, who says in 
the preface to his edition of the records: ‘Generally speaking, . . . the records 
were accurately kept, and careless reference has too often been the cause of 
unjust criticism.’ ’’ 

Miss Balderston’s objection to my objection to her skepticism concerning 
Mrs. Hodson’s date is very ingeniously argued, and I gladly surrender the 
point. As to the authority of the Dublin records, I was aware of Sadleir’s 
statement when I wrote the review, and I recognize that it must be given con- 
siderable weight; but it is one thing to admit the general trustworthiness of a 
body of documents and quite another to regard any particular statement con- 
tained in them as necessarily acceptable on that account in the absence of sup- 
porting evidence. After all, the value of the entry in question depends entire- 
ly on the value of Goldsmith’s testimony to his own age in 1745, and that can 
hardly be said to be wholly above suspicion. 


Baudin, Maurice. ‘‘Une source de She stoops to conquer.’’ PMLA, 
XLV (1930), 614. 


Parallels, which could easily be mere coincidences, with the Galant coureur 
of Mare Antoine Le Grand (1722). 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘An unconsidered trifle.’’ Colophon, Part III, 
1930. 


On Goldsmith’s use of D. Fenning’s The young man’s book of knowledge in 
his History of England in a series of letters. Cf. TLS, June 13, 1929, p. 474. 


Crane, R.S. ‘‘The text of Goldsmith’s Memoirs of M. de Voltaire.”’ 
MP, XXVIII (1930), 212-19. 
Alterations and omissions in Prior’s edition (1837). 
Seitz, R. W. ‘‘Goldsmith and the Present state of the British em- 
pire.’ MLN, XLV (1930), 434-38. 
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Shows that nearly a hundred pages of this work were borrowed with but 
little change from Burke’s Account of the European settlements in America 


(1757). 

Tupper, Caroline F. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith and ‘The gentleman who 
signs D.’’’ MLN, XLV (1930), 71-77. 

Shows that Goldsmith’s review of Mallet in the Monthly review for April, 


1757, was a translation of an article in the Bibliothéque des sciences et des 
beaux-arts for October-December, 1756. 
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Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘The contemporary reception of Gray’s Odes.’’ 
MP, XXVIII (1930), 61-82. 
A careful reconsideration of the problem, with some new documents. 
Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray and ‘Lady Bath’ in 1769.’’ TLS, July 
17, 1930, p. 592. 
Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘A Gray query.’’ TLS, Sept. 18, 1930, p. 735. 
Replies by Edward Bensly and Lilian E. Elliott, ibid., Sept. 25, 1930, p. 758. 
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Puritan England.’’ The writer makes no use of Liljegren’s edition or of his 
article in the Festschrift fiir Johannes Hoops (see PQ, V, 362). 
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Landry, B. Hobbes. Paris: Alcan, 1930. Pp. 278. (‘‘Les grands 
philosophes.’’) 

Lips, Julius. Die Stellung des Thomas Hobbes zu den politischen 
Parteien der grossen englischen Revolution. Leipzig: Ernst 


Wiegandt, 1927. Pp. 288. 
Rev. by Werner Becker in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, LI (1930), cols. 350-53. 


Tonnies, Ferdinand. ‘‘Die Lehre von den Volksversammlungen 
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und die Urversammlung in Hobbes’ Leviathan.’’ Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXIX (1930), 1-22. 
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Salmon, C. V. The central problem of David Hume’s philosophy : 
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First Book of the Treatise of human nature. Halle (Saale) : 
Max Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. vii+151. 

Rev. by Mary E. Clarke in Journal of philosophy, XXVII (1930), 575-79. 
Robert Jephson 


Peterson, Martin Severin. Robert Jephson (1736-1803): a study 
of his life and works. Lincoln, Nebraska, 1930. Pp. 45. 
(‘‘University of Nebraska Studies in language, literature, and 
criticism,’’ Number 11.) 
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London, a poem, and The Vanity of human wishes. By Samuel 
Johnson. With an introductory essay by T. S. Eliot. London: 
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for the first time ascribed to Samuel Johnson. [With a pre- 
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ix+247. 
Rey. by Hazelton Spencer in MLN, XLVI (1931), 200-01; in TLS, Apr. 10, 
1930, p. 315. 


John Locke 


Jackson, Reginald. ‘‘Locke’s version of the doctrine of representa- 
tive perception.’? Mind, XXXIX (1930), 1-25. 


Henry More 
Henry More. Enchiridion ethicum. The English translation of 
1690. Reproduced from the first edition. New York: Fac- 
simile text society, 1930. Pp. 268. 


Maurice Morgann 


Carver, P. L. ‘‘The influence of Maurice Morgann.’’ RES, VI 
(1930), 320-22. 
Possible influence of his Essay on... Falstaff (1777) on Hazlitt. Cf. 
note by R. W. Chapman, ibid., VI, 455. 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 


Clark, William S. ‘‘The relation of Shirley’s prologue to Orrery’s 
The generall.’” RES, VI, (1930), 191-93. 


Samuel Pepys 


Drinkwater, John. Pepys, his life and character. London: Heine- 


mann; Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and company, 1930. 
_ Rev. by James Laver in Spectator, Oct. 25, 1930, p. 599; by G. F. Whicher 
in Books, Nov. 23, 1930, p. 6; in New statesman, Nov. 29, 1930, p. 246; in 
TLS, Nov. 13, 1930, p. 936. 
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Thomas Percy 


Priebsch, R. ‘‘Two unpublished letters by Joseph Cooper Walker 
to Bishop Perey.’’ MLR, XXV (1930), 90-95. 


Alexander Pope 


Characters and observations: an eighteenth century manuscript. 
With a foreword by Lord Gorell. London: Murray; New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes and co., 1930. Pp. xvi+296. 


Rev. by Samuel Chew in Books, Nov. 2, 1930, p. 21; in TLS, Apr. 24, 1930, 
p. 349. 

One may well shy at reviewing a book like this. According to the Foreword 
the volume purports to publish a manuscript recently discovered by a junk-man 
in an old piece of furniture purchased in or near Twickenham. The junk-man 
admired the wit and wisdom of the pensées in the manner of La Rochefoucauld 
which made up the manuscript, and his wife (done quite in the manner of 
Jenny Distaff or Poor Richard’s wife) tired of hearing him praise these quali- 
ties, and eventually sold the manuscript to the present publishers. The manu- 
script as a whole is nowhere carefully described. From the ‘‘Thoughts on 
various subjects’’ printed in the Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s Works, X, 
550-61, one gets a partial model for its substance. Since the publishers print 
a facsimile of one page, and since the hand resembles closely that of Alexander 
Pope, and since the fly leaf has his (?) signature and the word ‘‘ Twickeam’’ 
(if that is a word!) written in what seems to be an eighteenth-century hand, 
why may not this manuscript be Pope’s own? ask the publishers. 

The language of the junk-man’s wife in the preface sounds fictitious: she 
as well as the pensées tries to be eigtheenth-century: she should be contempo- 
rary. ‘‘Twickeam’’ reminds one of Chatterton’s attempts at archaic spelling, 
and the vocabulary of the pensées seems not to be quite that of Pope’s day— 
or perhaps of any other day. ‘‘Galopino’’ is used as the name of a dancing 
master. The word was used before the eighteenth century as a name for a 
page, who presumably ‘‘galoped’’ about on his errands. The word galop in 
connection with dancing seems to date from the nineteenth century. There are 
other matters that raise doubts, and one wonders and hesitates to stir what 
looks like a mare’s nest.—GEORGE SHERBURN. 


The Dunciad variorum with the prolegomena of Scriblerus. By 
Alexander Pope. With an introductory essay by Robert Kil- 
burn Root. Princeton: Princeton University press, 1929. Cf. 
PQ, IX, 197. 


Rev. by George Sherburn in MLN, XLV (1930), 472-74; by Austin Warren 
in Sewanee review, XXXVIII (1930), 507-08; in TLS, Apr. 17, 1930, p. 332. 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘ ‘Mr. Pope on his grotto.’’’ MP, XXVIII 
(1930), 100-04. 
Sitwell, Edith. Alexander Pope. London: Faber and Faber, 
1930. Pp. xiii+316. 
Rev. in TLS, March 20, 1930, pp. 223-24. 
Warren, Austin. Alexander Pope as critic and humanist. Princee- 
ton: Princeton University press, 1929. Cf. PQ, IX, 198-99. 


Rev. by Arthur E. Case in MLN, XLV (1930), 486-87; by M. G. Lloyd 
Thomas in RES, VI (1930), 227-28. 
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Warren, Austin. ‘‘A note on Pope’s Preface to Homer.’’ PQ, IX 
(1930), 210-12. 


The possible influence of Fontenelle on Pope’s discussion of Homer’s lan- 


guage. 
Warren, Austin. ‘‘Pope and Ben Jonson.’’ MLN, XLV (1930), 


86-88. 
Wyld, H. C. ‘‘Observations on Pope’s versification.’? MLR, XXV 


(1930), 274-85. 


Matthew Prior 
Needham, F. R. D. ‘‘Verses by Prior.’’ TLS, Apr. 10, May 29, 
1930, pp. 318, 458. 


Thomas Purney 
White, H.O. ‘‘Thomas Purney: a forgotten poet and critic of the 
eighteenth century.’’ Essays and studies by members of the 
English association, XV (1929), 67-97. 
Cf. TLS, Oct. 30, 1930, p. 890. 


Samuel Richardson 


Pamela, or virtue rewarded. By Samuel Richardson. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1930. 4 vols. (‘‘The Shakespeare Head edition of 


the novels of Samuel Richardson.’’) 

Dottin, Paul. ‘‘Du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits). 
IV, Richardson, agent matrimonial.’’ RAA, VII (1930), 432- 
34. 

An interesting unpublished letter of Oct. 9, 1750. 

Dottin, Paul. ‘‘L’accueil fait 4 Pamela.’’ RAA, VII (1930), 505- 
19. 

Dottin prints for the first time (in French translation) some of the eulogies 
preserved in the Richardson papers at South Kensington, but he does not take 
account of the opposition to Pamela, and probably exaggerates the favor ac- 
corded to the book by fastidious readers and professed critics. He fails to 


realize, for example, that Shenstone’s letter to Jago ‘‘in the Manner of 
Pamela’’ is satirical—A. D. MCKILLop. 


Dottin, Paul. ‘‘Les continuations de ‘Pamela.’’’ RELV, XLVII 
(1930), 444-61. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. ‘‘Samuel Richardson.’’ In his Five mas- 
ters: a study in the mutations of the novel (New York: Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith, 1930), pp. 109-73. 

Martin, Burns. ‘‘Richardson’s removal to Salisbury Court.’’ MLN, 
XLV (1930), 469. 
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Miller, George Morey. ‘‘The publisher of ‘Pamela.’’’ TLS, July 


31, 1930, p. 628. 
Comment by C. J. Longman, ibid., Aug. 28, 1930, p. 684. 


‘‘Newbery’s edition of ‘Pamela,’ 1769.’’ TLS, March 6, 1930, p. 
196. 


Nicholas Rowe 


Jackson, Alfred. ‘‘Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare.’’ Library, 4th 
series, X (1930), 455-73. 

Jackson, Alfred. ‘‘Rowe’s historical tragedies.’’ Anglia, LIV 
(1930) , 307-30. 


Critical estimates of The royal convert, Jane Shore, and Lady Jane Gray. 


Thomas Shadwell 


Epsom Wells and The volunteers, or the stock-jobbers. By Thomas 
Shadwell. Edited by D. M. Walmsley. New York: D. C. 


Heath and company, 1930. Pp. lxi+387. 
Rev. by A. 8. Borgman in MLN, XLVI (1931), 201-02; in TLS, Aug. 7, 1930, 
p. 638. 


Borgman, Albert S. Thomas Shadwell: his life and comedies. 
New York: New York University press, 1928. Cf. PQ, VIII, 


200; TX, 200. 


Rev. by H. N. Hillebrand in JEGP, XXIX (1930), 299-300; by J. R. Suther- 
land in MLR, XXV (1930), 216-17; by D. M. Walmsley in RES, VI (1930), 
362-65. 


Bull, A. J. ‘‘Thomas Shadwell’s satire on Edward Howard.’’ 
RES, VI (1930), 312-15. 

Needham, Francis. ‘‘A letter of Shadwell’s.’’ TLS, Oct. 23, 1930, 
p. 866. , 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


Bandini, Luigi. Shaftesbury. Etica e religione. La morale del 


sentimento. Bari: Laterza, 1930. Pp. xxxii+232. 
Rev. by G. d. R. in La critica, XXVIII (1930), 134-36. 


Smith, Emma Peters. ‘‘The philosophy of Anthony, third Ear] of 
Shaftesbury.’’ Essays in intellectual history dedicated to 
James Harvey Robinson (New York: Harper & brothers, 
1929), pp. 21-40. 


William Shenstone 


Gammans, H. W. ‘‘Shenstone’s appreciation of Vergil.’’ Classical 
weekly, XXII (1929), 90-91. 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
The School for.scandal. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited, 
with an introduction, by R. Crompton Rhodes. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1930. Pp. xxvii+-145. 
MacMillan, Dougald. ‘‘Sheridan’s share in The stranger.’’ MLN, 
XLV (1930), 85-86. 


Christopher Smart 


Abbott, Charles David. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s madness.’’ PMLA, 
XLV (1930), 1014-22. 


Adam Smith 


Fay, C. R. ‘‘Adam Smith and the dynamic state.’’ Economic 
journal, XL (1930), 25-34. 


Tobias George Smollett 
Knapp, C. ‘‘The classical element in Smollett, Roderick Random.”’ 
Classical weekly, XXIII (1929), 9-11, 17-19. 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Ann Smollett, wife of Tobias Smollett.’’ 
PMLA, XLV (1930), 1035-49. 
McKillop, Allan Dugald. ‘‘Smollett’s first comedy.’? MLN, XLV 
(1930), 396-97. 


Robert South 


Mattis, Norman. ‘‘Robert South.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, 
XV (1929), 537-60. 


On his rhetorical theories and practice. 
Roberts, Donald A. ‘‘Evelyn and South.’’ TLS, July 24, 1930, 
p. 612. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Steele’s Christian hero and the errata in The 
tatler.’”? RES, VI (1930), 183-85. 

Cf. F. W. Bateson in RES, V (1929), 155-66. Miss Blanchard’s note shows 
the incorrectness of the belief that Steele did not revise his work once it was 
In print. 

Hazard, Paul. ‘‘Une source anglaise de |’abbé Prévost.’’ MP, 
XXVITI (1930), 339-44. 


Steele’s Conscious lovers as the source of a narrative in Volume V of 
Prévost’s Mémoires et aventures d’un homme de qualité. 


Laurence Sterne 


A Facsimile reproduction of a wnique catalogue of Laurence 
Sterne’s library. With preface by Charles Whibley. London: 
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James Tregaskis; New York: Edgar H. Wells & co., 1930. 
Pp. 14+-94. 
Bensley, Edward. ‘‘An alleged source of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ ”’ 
N & Q, CLIX (1930), 27, 84. 
Concerning The life and memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates (1756). 


The article seems to have been written in ignorance of Helen Sard Hughes’ 
study of the same subject in JEGP, XVII, 227-51. 


Peter Sterry 
Pinto, V. de Sola. ‘‘Peter Sterry and his unpublished writings.”’ 
RES, VI (1930), 385-407. 


Jonathan Swift 
Ball, F. Elrington. Swift’s verse, an essay. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1929. Cf. PQ, LX, 201-02. 
Rev. by Emile Pons in RAA, VII (1930), 343-45. 
Eddy, William A. ‘“Ned Ward and ‘Lilliput.’’’ N & Q, CLVIII 
(1930), 148-49. 
Rice, J. A., Jun. ‘‘A letter from Stella.’’ TLS, May 29, 1930, p. 
457. 
Comment by Harold Williams, ibid., June 5, 1930, p. 478; by Shane Leslie, 
ibid., July 24, 1930, p. 611. 
Van Doren, Carl. Swift. New York: Viking press, 1930. Pp. 
279. 
Williams, Harold. ‘‘A hue and cry after dismal.’’ RES, VI 
(1930), 195-96. 


Sir William Temple 
The Early essays and romances of Sir William Temple, Bt., with 
the life and character of Sir William Temple by his sister, 
Lady Giffard. Edited from the original manuscripts by G. C. 
Moore Smith. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1930. Pp. xxviii+ 
215. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 22, 1931, p. 57. 
Chang, Y. Z. ‘‘A note on sharawadgi.’’ MLN, XLV (1930), 221- 
24. 
Apropos of Temple’s description of Chinese gardening. 
William Johnston Temple 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 


Diaries of William Johnston Temple. Edited with a memoir by 
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Lewis Bettany. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1929. Cf. PQ, IX, 


202. 


Rev. by G. Kitchin in MLR, XXV (1930), 217-18; by G. C. Moore Smith in 
RES, VI (1930), 368-69; by F. A. Pottle in MLN, XLV (1930), 474-76. 


James Thomson 

Anwander, Erna. Pseudoklassizistisches und Romantisches in 
Thomsons ‘‘Seasons.’’ Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. 
Pp. 132. 

Drennon, Herbert. ‘‘James Thomson and Newtonianism.’’ Uni- 
versity of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic series, VII 
(1930), 523-28. 

Williams, George G. ‘‘Did Thomson write the poem 7’o the memory 
of Mr. Congreve?’’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 1010-13. 


Concludes, largely on evidence of style and structure, that he did. 


Thomas Tickell 


Butt, J. E. ‘‘A ‘first edition’ of Tickell’s ‘Colin and Lucey.’ ”’ 
Bodleian quarterly record, VI (1930), 103-04. 


Horace Walpole 


Lewis, W.S. ‘‘A library dedicated to the life and works of Horace 
Walpole.’’ Colophon, Part III, 1930. 


A description of his own library, of which a catalogue raisonné is in prepara- 
tion. 


Needham, Francis. ‘‘A Strawberry Hill ‘North Briton.’’’ TLS, 
Nov. 27, 1930, p. 1014. 
Comment by John C. Fox, ibid., Dec. 11, 1930, p. 1066. 


Thomas Warton, Sr. 
Thomas Warton the elder. Poems on several occasions. Reproduced 
from the edition of 1748. New York: Facsimile text society, 
1930. Pp. 228. 


Thomas Warton, Jr. 


Verses on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painted window at New College, 
Oxford, 1782. By Thomas Warton. Oxford University press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1930. Pp. 7. 

Hinton, Percival. ‘‘Thomas Warton’s poems.’’ TLS, Apr. 24, 


1930, p. 352. 
On the two editions of 1777. Cf. TLS, July 12, 1928, p. 520. 


Smith, David Nichol. Warton’s History of English poetry. Lon- 
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don: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. 29. (‘‘Warton lecture 
on English poetry.’’) 
Rev. by Paul Meissuer in Beiblatt, XLI (1930), 338-39. 
John Wesley 

Wade, Donald. John Wesley. New York: Coward-MeCann, 1930. 
Pp. 301. 

Wright, Louis B. ‘‘John Wesley: scholar and eritic.’’ South 
Atlantic quarterly, X XIX (1930), 262-81. 


Assembles a large number of Wesley’s judgments on books and literary 
questions. Little interpretation. 


Helen Maria Williams 
Woodward, L. D. Une adhérente anglaise de la Révolution fran- 
caise, Héléne-Maria Williams et ses amis. Paris: Champion, 
1930. Pp. 283. 


Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘‘Mrs. Manley’s text of three of Lady 
Winchilsea’s poems.’’ MIN, XLV (1930), 95-99. 


William Wycherley 
Connely, Willard. Brawny Wycherlcy, first master in English 
modern comedy. New York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1930. 
Pp. x-+-352. 
Rev. by G. H. Nettleton in SRL, May 24, 1930, p. 1066. 


Edward Young 
Boas,-F. S. ‘‘A manuscript copy of Edward Young’s Busiris.’’ 
TLS, May 22, 1930, p. 434. 


Vv. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


NOTE: I list here a few publications which seem to me of special im- 
portance for the student of English literature and ideas in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centurics. 


Ascoli, Georges. La Grande-Bretagne devant l’opinion francaise 
au XVITI° siécle. Paris: J. Gamber, 1930. Pp. 894. 

Barr, Mary-Margaret H. A century of Voltaire study: a bibli- 
ography of writings on Voltaire, 1825-1925. New York: In- 
stitute of French studics, 1929. Pp. xxiii+-123. 

Brunet, Pierre. Mauperiuis. Paris: A. Blanchard, 1929. 2 vols. 

Rev. by Edmond Goblot in Revue philosophique, CX (1930), 469-70. 
An important study. The first volume is a biography of Maupertuis; the 


second deals with his work and its place in the scientific thought of the eigh- 
teenth century. 
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Brunot, Ferdinand. Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 
1900. Tome VI, Le XVIII* siécle. Premiére partie, ‘‘Le 
mouvement des idées et les vocabulaires techniques.’’ Paris: 
Colin, 1930. Pp. 860. 

A mine of texts and references for the student of eighteenth-century ideas. 

Cohen, Gustave. ‘‘Le voyage de Samuel Sorbiére en Hollande en 
1660.’’ Mélanges .... Baldensperger (Paris: Champion, 
1930), I, 148-64. 

Dargan, E. Preston. ‘‘The question of Voltaire’s primacy in es- 
tablishing the English vogue.’’ Mélanges .. . . Baldensperger 
(Paris: Champion, 1930), I, 187-98. 

Dodds, Muriel. Les récits de voyages, sources de l’‘‘Esprit des 
lois’? de Montesquieu. Paris: Champion, 1929. Pp. 304. 

Rev. by G. L. van Roosbroeck in Romanic review, XXI (1930), 259-60. 

DuPeloux, Vicomte Charles. Repertoire biographique et biblio- 
graphique des artistes du XVIII° siécle frangais. Paris: 
Champion, 1930. Pp. viii+456. 

Frangois, Alexis. ‘‘Ou en est ‘romantique’?’’ Mélanges.... 
Baldensperger (Paris: Champion, 1930), I, 321-31. 

A valuable lexicographical study. 

Fusil, C.-A. ‘‘Lueréce et les littérateurs poétes et artistes du 
XVIII’ siécle.’”’ RHL, XXXVII (1930), 161-76. 

Guilloton, Vincent. ‘‘Autour de la Relation du voyage de Samuel 
Sorbiére en Angleterre, 1663-1664.’’ Smith College studies 
in modern languages, XI (1930), 1-29. 


Interesting new light on the controversy provoked in England by Sorbiére’s 
book and especially on the part played in this controversy by the Royal Society. 


Hazard, Paul. ‘‘ ‘Cosmopolite.’’’ Mélanges . ... Baldensperger 


(Paris: Champion, 1930), I, 354-64. 
A sketch of the history of the word. 


Hazard, Paul. ‘‘Qu’est-ce qu’un classique?’’ Revue de France, 
Nov. 1, 1930, pp. 160-65. 

d’Irsay, Stephen. Albrecht von Haller: eine Studie zur Geistesge- 
schichte der Aufklarung. Leipzig: Thieme, 1930. Pp. vi+-98. 

Kies, Paul Philemon. ‘‘The influence of English drama on the 
early plays of Lessing.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of 
theses, Humanistic series, VII (1930), 529-33. 

Laneaster, Henry Carrington. A history of French dramatic liter- 
ature in the seventeenth century. Part I, The pre-classical 
period, 1610-1634. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 
2 vols. 
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Lanson, Gustave. Etudes d’histoire littéraire. Réunies et publiées 
par ses collégues, ses éléves et ses amis. Paris: Champion, 
1929. Pp. 333. 

Eight of the twelve studies reprinted in this volume concern the history of 
literature and ideas during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They are: 
‘*Programme d’études sur ]’histoire provinciale de la vie littéraire en France’’; 
‘*L,’influence de la philosophie cart¢sienne sur la littérature frangaise’’; ‘‘Le 
‘Discours sur les passions de 1’amour’ est-il de Pascal?’’; ‘‘Sur une page de 
Bourdaloue’’; ‘‘Le déterminisme historique et 1’idéalisme social dans 1’ Esprit 
des lois’’; ‘‘Le réle de 1’expérience dans la formation de la philosophie du 
XVIII® siécle en France’’; ‘‘Les idées littéraires de Condillac’’; ‘‘Un manu- 
scrit de Paul et Virginie.’’ 


Mathiez, Albert. ‘‘La place de Montesquieu dans l|’histoire des 
doctrines politiques au XVIII° siécle.’’ Annales historiques 
de la Révolution frangaise, VII (1930), 97-112. 

Montesquieu as a reactionary spokesman of the ‘‘feudal’’ point of view. 

Miller, Minnie May. ‘‘The English influence in the Choizx des 
anciens Mercures et des autres journaux (1757-64).’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic series, VII 
(1930), 475-80. 

Miller, Minnie M. ‘‘Science and philosophy as precursors of the 
English influence in France: a study of the Choix des anciens 
journauc.’’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 856-96. 

Moffat, M. Rousseau et la querelle du thédtre au XVIII’ siécle. 
Paris: Boceard, 1930. Pp. 430. 

Montesquieu. Lettres persanes. Texte établi et présenté par Elie 


Careassonne. Paris: F. Roches, 1929. 2 vols. 


Rev. by G. L. van Roosbroeck in Romanic review, XXI (1930), 341-43 (adds 
useful details on the earlier history of the pseudo-‘‘ foreign letter’’ genre). 


Morel, Jean-Emile. ‘‘Un essai d’interprétation du ‘Discours de 
l’inégalité’ d’aprés un livre récent.’’ Revue d’histoire moderne, 
July-Aug., 1930, pp. 289-302. 


A criticism of the views of Schinz in his La pensée de Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. Suggests some important but often overlooked distinctions on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘natural goodness of man.’’ 


Peyre, Henri. ‘‘Pascal et la critique contemporaine.’’ Romanic 

review, XXI (1930), 325-40. 
An admirable review of recent scholarship. 

Peyre, Henri. ‘‘Racine et la critique contemporaine.’?’ PMLA, 
XLV (1930), 848-55. 

Philips, Edith. ‘‘French interest in Quakers before Voltaire.’’ 
PMLA, XLV (1930), 238-55. 

Philips, Edith. ‘‘Pensylvanie: l’age d’or.’”’ AHR, XXXVI 
(1930), 1-16. 
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Poole, E. Phillips. ‘‘Translations of ‘Marianne.’’’ TLS, Feb. 
20, 1930, p. 142. 
Further details by Helen Sard Hughes, ibid., Apr. 17, 1930, p. 336. 
Schinz, Albert. La pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau: essai d’in- 
terprétation nouvelle. Paris: Alean; Northampton, Mass.: 


Smith College, 1929. 2 vols. Cf. PQ, IX, 208. 


Rev. by E. Preston Dargan in MP, XXVIII (1930), 117-20; by Adolphe- 
Jacques Dickman in PQ, IX (1930), 407-09; by Arthur O. Lovejoy in MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 41-46 (a penetrating and suggestive review). 


Sée, Henri. ‘‘Le philosophie de l’histoire de Herder.’’ RSH, 
XLVIII (1929), 21-36. 

The Social and political ideas of some great French thinkers of the 
Age of Reason. Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. London: 


Harrap; New York: Crofts, 1930. 


Rev. by Carl Becker in JMH, III (1931), 116-18; by E. H. W. Meyerstein 
in Saturday review, Oct. 11, 1930, pp. 458, 460; by Arthur E. Murphy in 
International journal of ethics, XLI (1931), 270-71; by A. Paul in Revue 
d’histoire moderne, July-Aug., 1930, pp. 308-09. 

Lectures at King’s College, London, 1928-29, on Bossuet, Fénelon, the Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvétius and Holbach, Morel- 
ly and Mably. 


Terry, Charles Sanford. John Christian Bach. Oxford University 

press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1930. Pp. xvi+373. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 10, 1930, p. 313. 

Torrey, Norman L. Voltaire and the English deists. New Haven: 
Yale University press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University press, 1930. Pp. x-+224. 

Rev. by C. M. Perry in International journal of ethics, XLI (1931), 255-56; 

in TLS, July 3, 1930, p. 544. 

Voltaire. Zadig ou la destinée, histoire orientale. Edition critique 
avec une introduction et un commentaire par Georges Ascoli. 
Paris: Hachette, 1929. 2 vols. (‘‘Société des textes francais 
modernes. ’’) 


Besides the text the first volume contains an elaborate introduction on the 
composition and publication of Zadig, the effect which it produced, the later 
history of the text, the sources of the novel, its philosophy, its oriental color- 
ing, and its art. A learned, though perhaps somewhat overcharged, com- 
mentary fills the second volume. 





LE TEMPS EST UN SONGE ET LA NOUVELLE 
HELOISE 


By ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN 
State University of Iowa 


Il n’est pas facile de déterminer les sources d’un auteur, et ce 
n’est certes pas ce que je voudrais sembler faire. Mais il est bien 
intéressant au cours de ses lectures, de se souvenir de situations 
analogues dans des oeuvres différentes. J’ai déja fait’ un rap- 
prochement qui a intéressé plusieurs, entre Le Temps est un songe 
et l’Intersigne de Villiers de 1’Isle Adam. Monsieur Lenormand 
m’a d’ailleurs écrit 4 ce sujet qu’il n’avait jamais lu l’Intersigne 
auparavant. 

L’on m’excusera de faire un nouveau rapprochement, qui s’est 
présenté 4 moi, si 1’on peut dire 4 rebours. En relisant la Nouvelle 
Héloise j’ai été frappé par une situation dont plusieurs détails 
m’avaient échappés dans des lectures précédentes. Certains détails 
qui sont dans la Nouvelle Héloise des ressorts dramatiques peu ap- 
parents au premier abord, m’ont paru saisissants derniérement 4 
cause de la piéce de M. Lenormand, Le Temps est un songe; 1’ana- 
logie de la structure de cette piéce avec la mort tragique de Julie 
m’a paru si frappante que j’ai pensé qu’elle pourrait offrir quelque 
intérét. 

Je ne me flatte pas de trouver des sources aux drames de M. 
Lenormand. Nous devons tous beaucoup 4 Rousseau, mais de 1a 
a prétendre qu’il a fourni méme des situations dramatiques aux 
auteurs modernes, il y a loin. Au reste, le drame de M. Lenormand 
se place sur un autre plan, ou il serait plus exact de dire, dans une 
autre dimension. L’idée la plus captivante de cette piéce est 1’idée 
du temps. Mais cette idée enveloppe une situation, quelques actes, 
quelques gestes, et c’est ce minimum que j’aimerais rapprocher de 
quelques lettres de La Nouvelle Héloise. 

Dans le Temps est un songe, un jeune homme, Nico, revient en 
Hollande aprés de longues années passées 4 Java. C’est un homme 
d’une sensibilité excessive et adonné aux spéculations métaphysiques. 


1 Dans les M. L. N. décembre 1928. 
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Romée, sa fiancée, avant de l’avoir revu, a une vision vers laquelle 
tendra ensuite tout le drame, qui attirera les é6vénements, les pensées 
des personnages, jusqu’é ce que tout soit conforme au tableau offert 
a Romée: sur le chemin qui suit le bord de 1’eau, Romée voit 
s’estomper le paysage familier, et tout devient sans vie, tranquille, 
désagréable. Pourtant elle demeure lucide et distingue qu’on a 
coupé les roseaux et qu’il y a une barque verte. Puis dans le brouil- 
lard qui enveloppe 1|’étang, elle voit une téte d’homme, dont elle 
distingue nettement les traits, et cet homme est en train de se noyer. 
Or Romée ne peut appeler au secours, car elle sent que cela ne 
servirait 4 rien. Lorsqu’elle voit Nico, elle reconnait en lui la face 
de l’>homme, qui dans sa vision se noyait dans 1’étang. Elle a pris 
la résolution de ne rien dire 4 Nico, mais un jour, imprudemment 
ou fatalement, elle lui découvre la partie la plus tragique de sa 
vision. Et il semble que ceci fasse naitre dans l’esprit de Nico les 
actions ou les gestes qui le méneront vers le suicide. Elle est la 
cause involontaire et presque consciente de la mort d’un homme 
qu’elle aime. Toute une saison se traine et Romée reprend espoir, 
mais Nico devient plus indifférent 4 la vie, comme si le gagnait peu a 
peu l’idée de la mort inévitable. Lorsque Nico donne l’ordre de 
couper les roseaux, on sent qu’il prépare le paysage de la catas- 
trophe. Sa soeur voudrait l’entrainer loin de ce paysage fatal, et 
ils sont partis pour la gare. Mais Romée voit arriver dans le décor, 
une barque verte qu’a commandée Nico. Le décor est tout prét 
lorsque s’éléve une brume assez dense. Alors Nico revient, sa soeur 
s’étant trouvée mal a la gare, et il marche vers le décor tragique 
d’ou il ne reviendra pas. 

Rapportons-nous 4 La Nouvelle Héloise. 

Saint-Preux, fuyant Julie, aprés la scéne du lac, ne 1’a pas revue, 
ne lui a pas écrit. I] a un réve qui l’angoisse et dont il fait part a 
Madame d’Orbe:? ‘‘Un réve surtout, le plus cruel de tous, s’ob- 
stinait 4 me poursuivre ... . Je crus voir la digne mére de votre 
amie dans son lit, expirante, et sa fille 4 genoux devant elle, fondant 
en larmes, baisant ses mains et recueillant ses derniers soupirs.”’ 
... ‘‘Aux protestations angoissées de sa fille, la mére répondait : 
“il faut remplir son sort. . . . Dieu est juste, tu seras mére a ton 
tour.’’ . . . ‘Elle ne put achever (écrit Saint-Preux). Je voulus 
lever les yeux sur elle, je ne la vis plus. Je vis Julie 4 sa place; je 


2 Lettre IX, partie V, page 432, Volume 4, Oewvres Completes. 
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la vis, je la reconnus, quoique son visage fit couvert d’un voile. 
Je fais un cri; je m’élance pour écarter le voile; je ne pus l’at- 
teindre; . . . je ne touchais rien.”’ 

Deux fois ce méme réve lui revient, si bien qu’il ne peut vainere 
sa terreur une fois réveillé; il ne sort de cette torpeur angoissée 
que lorsque milord Edouard, l’améne dans le jardin ow il peut 
entendre causer Julie et son amie. Mais il ne leur parle pas. 

Nous savons par la réponse de Claire qu’elle a lu la lettre a la 

famille réunie. M. de Wolmar, dit-elle, n’a fait que s’en moquer: 
‘‘ Julie n’a remarqué du réve que ce qui ravivait ses douleurs’’ (au 
sujet de la mort de sa mére). Mais Claire est douloureusement im- 
pressionnée:* ‘‘. . . j’ai gagné toutes vos terreurs sans me ras- 
surer comme vous. Ce réve a quelque chose d’effrayant qui m’in- 
quiéte et m’attriste malgré que j’en aie.’’ Elle lui reproche de ne 
pas s’étre approché de Julie, de n’avoir pas pour ainsi dire rompu 
l’enchantement mauvais. 
Vous vous étiez alarmé sans raison, vous vous étes rassuré de méme; mais vous 
m’avez transmis la frayeur que vous n’avez plus. ... Depuis votre fatale 
lettre, un serrement de coeur ne m’a pas quitté: je n’approche point de Julie 
sans trembler de la perdre; & chaque instant, je crois voir sur son visage la 
paleur de la mort; et ce matin, la pressant dans mes bras, je me suis sentie en 
pleurs sans savoir pourquoi. .... Ce voile! ce voile! ... il a un je ne sais 
quoi de sinistre qui me trouble chaque fois que j’y pense. ... Non, je ne 
puis vous pardonner d’avoir pu 1’écarter sans l’avoir fait; et j’ai bien peur 
de n’avoir plus désormais un moment de contentement que je ne vous revoie 
auprés d’elle.... 

Un peu plus tard, nous trouvons une nouvelle expression de cette 
angoisse dans une lettre de Madame d’Orbe 4 Madame de Wolmar: 
. . . Depuis leur départ je te voyais pile et changée; 4 chaque instant, je 
pensais te voir tomber malade. Je ne suis pas crédule, mais craintive. Je sais 
bien qu’un songe n’améne pas un événement, mais j’ai toujours peur que 
1’événement n’arrive & sa suite. A peine ce maudit réve m’a-t-il laissé une 
nuit tranquille jusqu’Aé ce que je t’aie vue bien remise. ... il est sir que 
j’aurais donné tout au monde pour qu’il se fit montré quand il s’en retourna 
comme un imbécile . . .; et sit6t que nous le verrons, je ne craindrai plus rien 


pour tes jours ni pour ton repos.... Mais mon Dieu, qu’ai-je done qui 
m’inquiéte encore et me serre le coeur sans savoir pourquoi ?* 


A ce qui précéde, il est intéressant de comparer le quatriéme 
tableau du Temps est un songe, cette longue conversation entre 
Romée et Riemke ot les deux jeunes filles, sentant l’avenir se 
refermer sur elles essaient de le repousser; mais malgré leur dé- 
cision, on sent en elles une sorte de résignation désespérée. 


3 Lettre X, partie V, Volume 4, p. 435. 
4 Lettre II, partie VI, Volume 5, p. 6. 
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Ce réve agit-il secrétement sur Julie, ou respire-t-elle, dans |’at- 
mosphére inquiéte que erée Claire autour d’elle un air troublé qui 
aeccentue sa passivité devant 1’idée de la mort? A la fin de 1’avant- 
derniére lettre qu’elle écrivit 4 Saint-Preux,°® elle marque un pres- 
sentiment de ce qui va lui arriver: ‘‘Cette partie du chateau de 
Chillon que nous devions tous faire ensemble, se fera demain 
sans vous. Elle n’en vaudra pas mieux .. . Mais je ne sais pour- 
quoi, je voudrais étre déja de retour.’’. . . 

C’est au retour de cette promenade, aprés le diner, que Julie, en 
sauvant son fils tombé 4 1’eau, prit le mal dont elle mourut quelques 
jours plus tard. Qu’elle efit déja le got de la mort, nous le savons 
par la derniére lettre, son testament mystique, qu’elle écrivit a 
Saint-Preux et qu’il recut en méme temps que la nouvelle de sa 
mort. Nous le savons surtout par cette inappétence de la joie qui la 
marqua 4 la fin de sa vie (et qui caractérise aussi si bien Nico), une 
disposition ascétique, une ineapacité d’accepter le bonheur: 

Je ne vois partout que sujets de contentement et je ne suis pas contente, une 
langueur secréte s’insinue au fond de mon coeur; je le sens vide et gonflé... 
l’attachement que j’ai pour tout ce qui m’est cher ne suffit pas pour 1’occuper, 
il lui reste une force inutile dont il ne sait que faire. Cette peine est bizarre, 
j’en conviens, mais elle n’est pas moins réelle. Mon ami, je suis trop heureuse, 
le bonheur m’ennuie. . . .6 

Aprés la mort de Julie, Claire envoya a Saint-Preux quelques 
mots affolés qui nous montrent l’obsession 4 laquelle elle était en 
proie depuis la vision de Saint-Preux :7 ‘‘C’en est fait, homme im- 
prudent, homme infortuné! malheureux visionnaire! Jamais vous 
ne la reverrez ... le voile... . Julie n’est. .. .”’ 

Nous trouvons dans la longue lettre que M. de Wolmar écrivit a 
Saint-Preux dés qu’il se fut ressaisi aprés la mort de sa femme, ces 
détails frappants. On avait attendu quelque temps avant de mettre 
Julie en sépulture, et son visage montrait déja quelque altération; 
M. de Wolmar le fit remarquer 4 Claire:* ‘‘E!le m’entendit .. . 
elle sortit de la chambre. Je la vis rentrer un moment aprés, tenant 
un voile d’or brodé de perles que vous lui aviez rapporté des Indes 
(ici vient une note de Rousseau); puis s’approchant du lit, elle 
baisa le voile, . . . et s’écria d’une voix éclatante: ‘‘Maudite soit 


5Lettre VIII, partie VI, Volume 5, p. 46 et 47. 
6 Lettre VIII, partie VI, Volume 5, p. 41. 


7 Lettre X & Saint-Preux, commencée par Madame d’Orbe et achevée par M. 
de Wolmar, partie VI, Volume 5, p. 48. 


8 Lettre XI, partie VI, Volume 5, p. 72. 
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l’indigne main qui jamais lévera ce voile! maudit soit 1’oeil impie 
qui verra ce visage défiguré!’’ 

A l’endroit ot je l’ai indiqué dans ce dernier extrait, vient une 
note de Rousseau lui-méme: ‘‘On voit assez que ec’est le songe de 
Saint-Preux dont Madame d’Orbe avait 1l’imagination toujours 
pleine, qui lui suggére ]’expédient de ce voile. Je crois que si 1’on 
y regardait bien de prés, on trouverait ce méme rapport dans 1|’ac- 
complissement de beaucoup de prédictions. L’événement n’est pas 
prédit parce qu’il arrivera, mais il arrive parce qu’il a été prédit.’’ 

Cette derniére phrase pourrait souligner certaines paroles de 
Riemke 4 Romée:® ‘‘Je pense que quand tu as vu cette face dans 
l’étang, aucun danger ne menagait mon frére. . . . Ce n’était qu’une 
hallucination. . . . Mais depuis, je me demande si ce délire de ton 
esprit ne se transforme pas en réalité....Tu lui auras com- 
muniqué ta vision .-. . Et maintenant il est possible, oui, il est 
possible que le danger existe.’’ 

Et l’exclamation finale de Romée ‘‘C’est moi qui lui ai donnée 
cette idée. . . . C’est moi qui le perdrai. . . .’’ 


®Le Temps est un songe, Tableau IV. 
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The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, New York. General editor: R.H. Case. Vol. I: The Life of Mar- 
lowe and the Tragedg of Dido, edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 1930. x + 238. 
Vol. II: Tamburlaine the Great, edited by U. M. Ellis-Fermor, 1930. xii + 
321. Each volume $4.00. 

Two decades have now passed since the works of Marlowe have been edited. 
During that time, and especially since the remarkable discovery of Professor 
Hotson, much new information concerning Marlowe has been gathered. Ex- 
tremely welcome, therefore, is the ably edited six-volume edition promised by 
Professor Case (of which the volumes above represent Volumes I and II), in 
which the discussions and discoveries of recent years are judiciously weighed 
and incorporated. Important textual variants and explanatory notes are print- 
ed as footnotes. There are a liberal number of appendices, some of them con- 
taining documents hitherto unprinted (such as the wills of the poet’s grand- 
fathers [?]), indices, and selected bibliographies. The spelling has been 
modernized; otherwise few liberties have been taken with the text. (I ques- 
tion, however, the emendation in I Tamburlaine, II, v, 86.) 

As an unavoidable result of the plays being prepared by separate editors and 
at different times there are, of course, a few unfortunate results. No reader 
perhaps will fail to reco nize that Professor Brooke’s ‘‘O.E.D.’’ refers to the 
same work as Professor Ellis-Fermor’s ‘‘N.E.D.’’ More confusing, however, 
as a result of such division of labor, is Professor Brooke’s being forced, when 
citing a reference to another play by Marlowe, to give the line number accord- 
ing to his own Oxford edition, where the lines are numbered according to a 
different scheme from that adopted in the present edition. 

Professor Brooke’s life is a careful reexamination of the documents, most 
of which he reprints either in the text or in the sixteen appendices, and an 
interpretation sympathetic and unspectacular. He refuses to accept any theory 
of assassination. To Hero and Leander, which he thinks Marlowe was writing 
just before his death, he ascribes particular biographical significance: ‘‘It 
forbids us to believe that Marlowe was fundamentally or finally intemperate, 
as Kyd called him, or of a cruel heart.’’ The association of Nashe with Mar- 
lowe upon the title-page of Dido he thinks most easily explained by the as- 
sumption that Nashe prepared the play for production or for publication. He 
thinks that the play was composed before Marlowe left Cambridge and that 
the affinities which have been noted between Dido and other of Marlowe’s 
plays reveal, when closely studied, the priority of the Dido passages. 

Professor Brooke in his text of Dido follows accepted rules of modern punc- 
tuation, but Mr. Ellis-Fermor seems to have been influenced by the current 
Cambridge edition of Shakespeare and to be, like Professor Wilson, if not in- 
consistent, then too subtle for the average reader. This subtlty or incon- 
sistency is illustrated by the following four lines: 


Make much of them, gentle Theridamas,.. . I, ii, 246. 
A thousand thanks worthy Theridamas. I, ii, 251. 
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Come my Meander, let us to this gear. II, ii, 1. 
Come, Tamburlaine, now whet thy winged sword. . . II, iii, 51. 


Mr. Ellis-Fermor (correctly, I suspect) believes the date on the title-page of 
the unique copy of the second edition of I Tamburlaine to have been 1593 
rather than 1592; he rejects M. Danchin’s arguments for later dates of com- 
position, suggests that Marlowe may have seen Ive’s Practise of Fortification, 
1589, in manuscript, and stands by the customary dates of 1587/8 and 15838. 
He traces the story of Tamburlaine through the various accounts before Mar- 
lowe, treats fully his use of his sources, and sees Marlowe as a geographer as 
accurate as Harriott, as one with the mind ‘‘of a fine scholar no less than of a 
poet,’’ whose interpretation of the Scythian’s character and motives seems far 
truer than that of any other western writer because of a felicity of genius 
and a spiritual kinship with his hero. In the single page devoted to the stage 
history of Tamburlaine one misses what one might well expect to find in an 
edition otherwise so complete, some mention of the effect of the play upon the 
course of Elizabethan drama. 
B. M. 

The Astrological Works of Abraham ibn Ezra. A literary and linguistic study 

with special reference to the Old French translation of Hagin, by Raphael 

Levy. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland and Les Presses 

Universitaires de France, Paris, 1927. (Volume VIII of The Johns Hopkins 

Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages). 172 pp. 4°. 

He aqui un meritisimo estudio sobre una de las variadas facetas de la labor 
fecunda del judio espafiol Abr. ben Ezra, cuya figura literaria no creemos haya 
logrado atin la ponderacién debida. El trabajo del erudito e ilustre ‘‘ Instructor 
in Romance Languages’’ de la Universidad de Wisconsin, viene a llenar uno 
de los vacios mas perceptibles en la valorizacién de la obra de nuestro sabio 
judio, pues son sus méritos de astrélogo tal vez de los menos destacados hasta 
aqui. Claro es que la misma injusticia padecen todos nuestros grandes astréno- 
mos y astrélogos — nuestros cientificos, en general—si bien hoy dia podemos 
advertir laudables esfuerzos y publicaciones que tienden a reparar tamaiio 
olvido — Sanchez Pérez, Francisco Vera, José M. Millas, ete. en Espaiia, cor- 
roboran nuestro aserto. De los extranjeros cimplenos ahora hablar del Prof. 
Levy. 

Dos partes principales cabe sefialar en su monografia. En la primera 0 
‘‘TIntroduction’’ estudia la biografia y portentosas cualidades de Abr. b. Ezra 
y su labor astrolégica, analizando el contenido de su produccién en este ramo 
del saber, sefialando con tino sus fuentes e indicando los manuscritos hebreos 
de estas obras y los autores de anotaciones a las mismas. Asi llegamos a la 
parte mds detenida y extensa del volumen, consagrada a exponer las versiones 
de los trabajos astrolégicos de Ben Ezra, popularisimos en toda la Edad Media, 
como lo prueba el nimero de aquéllas. El Prof. Levy analiza, sucesivamente, 
las francesas de Hagin el judio y Henry Bate; las latinas de Peter d’Albano 
y de Arnoul de Quinquempoix y otras ‘‘minor editions’’; la catalana de 
Martin d’Osca, a su vez traducida al latin en 1448 por Luis de Angulo.1 De 


1En la rica Biblioteca Municipal de Lyon hemos podido consultar el 
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menos importancia son el traslado al inglés, las ‘‘german scholia’’ y unas 
supuestas traducciones al 4rabe y al griego. 

La influencia de estas obras de Ben Ezra queda de manifiesto en las p4gs. 
58-65 del Prof. Levy. En estudio que preparo he de poner de relieve, por otra 
parte el aprecio en que nuestro eximio Abraham Zacut tenia a la labor de su 
predecesor y correligionario. 

La 2* parte de la publicacién de que hacemos mérito (ps. 68-153) nos ofrece 
un interesante Glosario, en que, alfabéticamente y a base de la versién francesa 
de Hagin, del siglo XIII, se presenta: 1° la forma que la palabra tiene en 
antiguo frances, 2° su traslado al inglés, 3° la que reviste en la traduccién 
latina, 4° el correspondiente vocablo hebreo y 5° referencias a los pasajes en 
que la voz es usada. Esto y las oportunas y eruditas observaciones que lo 
acompaiian, hacen del glosario un elemento de incalculable importancia para el 
estudio de la lexicografia del francés antiguo y de gran utilidad asimismo al 
hebraista. 

Termina el volumen con un indice bibliograéfico de obras consultadas, otro 
de manscritos y dos apéndices, con la confrontacién curiosa de distintas ver- 
siones de dos capitulos pertenecientes a sendas obras de Ezra. 

FRANCISCO CANTERA 


Universidad de Salamanca 


Milton, by E. M. W. Tillyard. The Dial Press, New York, 1930. 396 pp. 
Milton’s Rabbinical Readings, by Harris Fletcher. University of Illinois 
Press, 1930. 344 pp. 

In this general survey of Milton Mr. Tillyard offers an abundance of inter- 
esting criticism. Where the book handles generally known facts or accepted 
ideas, the author’s treatment is sound and clear; what is new is highly sug- 
gestive. Even on some of the better known poems and tracts he has a great 
deal that is new to present. It is certainly refreshing, at a time when so many 
literary biographers are stressing everything but what is most germane to their 
subjects, to find specified as the crucial points in Milton’s career, not a few 
more or less accidental events in his life, but certain works that mark the es- 
sential steps in his progress. Some of Mr. Tillyard’s most suggestive criticism 
concerns these crucial pieces: the ‘‘ Nativity Ode,’’ ‘‘Lycidas,’’ the ‘‘ Areo- 
pagitica,’’ and the ‘‘Second Defence.’’ But he is at his best, possibly, in his 
later analysis of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ to the commonly accepted interpretation of 
which he adds the results of his own fresh and appreciative study. Just that 
touch of personality helps to make the book the best available commentary on 
Milton’s work as a whole. 

In a work so comprehensive, however, there will be inevitably some rise and 
fall in value for each reader. The comments on some of the early poems, espe- 
cially the stanza on Shakespeare and the ‘‘ Vacation Exercise,’’ and the inter- 


‘‘Habraham Abeneizra de nativitatibus ..... Omnis intendens circa scien- 
tiam judiciorum ... Explicit liber seu tractatus de nativitatibus Habrahe 
Avenezre, traslatus de ydiomate cathalano in latinum a Ludovico de Angulo, 
yspano, in civitate Lugdunensi. Anno Christi 1448 perfectus est’’. Fol. 214 
del Ms. 329 (262): Recueil de fraités d’astrologie. Cfr. con el Ms. 7321, 
fondo latino de la B. N. de Paris, folios 87 al 116. 
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weaving with them of essential biographical material, are especially good, 
Other pieces, like the ‘‘Tractate on Education,’’ are sadly slighted. One may 
sometimes feel that the author speaks too positively as when he says of the 
unknown recipient of Milton’s letter: ‘‘It is likely that this man was a 
friend of Milton’s father put up by him to urge his son to adopt a profes- 
sion;’’ or of the love poems: ‘‘We must admit that these poems tell of an 
actual experience.’’ The reader may also deem that ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘T] 
Penseroso’’ are not given due consideration, and that ‘‘Comus’’ is rather un- 
justly considered for its dramatic qualities alone. An audience in 1635, ex- 
pectant of something more like the ‘‘ Arcades,’’ would not judge the masque 
by the standards of the London playhouse. I personally can not feel that the 
poet in ‘‘Comus’’ was trying his hand at a stage play, or that he was dis- 
satisfied with his effort and admitted as much in the quotation on his title- 
page. These are only minor objections however, worth mentioning mainly for 
the fact that they may indicate the chief value of Mr. Tillyard’s book. His 
criticism is sure to make an impression and to provoke thought. 

Milton’s Rabbinical Readings is the third work by Professor Fletcher that 
deals with the poet’s use of Hebraic sources. The first, Milton’s Semitic Stu- 
dies, presents just the introductory matter that the ordinary student of Eng- 
lish literature is sure to need, together with some concrete evidence of Semitic 
material in the poetry. The second work, The Use of the Bible in Milton’s 
Prose, gathers carefully all the Scriptural quotations and analyses the data 
with comprehensive tables. There is much of intérest here. Milton’s constant 
use of the Junius-Tremellius Bible; his resort in cases of real perplexity to 
the original version; his greater accuracy in quotation after his blindness, are 
only three matters that might be mentioned. Now, in Milton’s Rabbinical 
Readings, Mr. Fletcher adds a still more comprehensive study in the same field. 
He considers first the two open references to the rabbis in the Apolozy and 
the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and shows how these passages can be 
satisfactorily understood only by reference to rabbinical commentary. This 
was available to him in the great Buxtorf edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
where text and paraphrase are supplemented by the notes and interpretations 
of the learned rabbis. The author then proceeds from these prose tracts to the 
great epic, where Milton makes no open acknowledgment of dependence on 
rabbinical authority. But having established his thesis in the one case, Mr. 
Fletcher has no difficulty in showing here that the source of many of Milton’s 
images and ideas is in this same body of commentary. The golden compasses 
with which the Creation was accomplished are not mentioned in the Bible but 
are to be found in the commentaries of Ben Gerson, Ibn Ezra, and Rashi. 
From the same sources the Muse that is invoked at the beginning of Book VII 
is adequately explained for the first time, and the whole story of the creation 
of the earth is made more significant. The book’s method is thoroughly 
sound. Without a knowledge of Hebrew the reviewer can not speak with much 
authority; but his judgment is that in these three works Mr. Fletcher has con- 
tributed a great deal to Milton scholarship. 

ELBert N. S. THOMPSON 
State University of Iowa 





